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AL 


CE AND THE ANGEL. 

My father lived in an old cathedral city, 
where he gained his livelihood as a carver in 
wood. He brought me up to his business, as 
his father had done with him; indeed, I 
believe our family had been wood-carvers for 
ages. He took some pride in his calling, and 
did not consider that he worked for bread 
only. He was a quiet, thoughtful man; fond 
of antiquarian lore. He knew the history of 
every corner of that solemn old city. We had 
plenty of employment, and were well known 
for skilful: workmen. We worked, once, in 
one of the antique churches, for months to- 
gether; cutting out wreaths, and heads of 


angels; for which purpose an eccentric old | 
gentleman had bequeathed some money to | 


the churchwardens. While at work, my 
father would talk to me of the dignity of our 
art, until I was deeply convinced that mine 
was the noblest calling upon earth. I re- 
collect, once, carving out what I thought a 
sweet expressive face; and coming into the 
church afterwards when the sun was lower, 
and a long ray of light, purpled with the 
stained glass window, fell upon it. I re- 
member, even now, my sensation at that 
moment. It was not vanity, but a feeling 
of delight, nearly of superstitious admiration. 
I was almost a young idolator. I could have 
knelt down pt reverenced the work of my 
own hands. 

As I grew older, however, and found that 
others were far from giving that importance 
to our business, to which I had been taught 
to believe that it was entitled, I became less 
enthusiastic for it. I read of men who had 
devoted their lives to painting, and sculpture ; 
and had died and left behind them immortal 
names. So high had my father’s discourses 
raised my ambition, that I thought it was 
only for want of a different sphere of action 
that I spent my days in obscurity. I indulged 
such dreams for a long time in silence, for 
I knew it would have grieved my father 
had I said a word against his art; but, 
at length, I thought that I might, without 
offending him, attempt to carve some image 
in stone; for the sculptor’s and the wood- 
carver’s art are near akin. So I procured 
tools, and began to cut shapes in stone, with- 
out a master or any theory to guide me. At 
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first, I carved wreaths and other simple orna- 
ments—gradually advancing, I attempted 
human faces. ‘This was a happy period of my 
life. In the summer afternoons, when we 
were not busy, I used to work upon these 
things in the garden at the back of our house. 
It was a large piece of ground, half garden, 
half orchard ; though it had no large trees. 
It was, however, filled with fruits and flowers. 
Next to us were the grounds of some ancient 
almshouses, and the wall that separated us 
was composed of flints and pieces of stone, 
that crumbled at a touch. On our side this 
was covered with peaches, ripening in the 
mellow afternoon sun; and against it, on a 
board with tressels, stood several large bee- 
hives, of plaited straw. Sitting here, quietly 
alone, in fine weather, was enough to make 
a man idle; but I followed my new employ- 
ment with increasing industry. 

In this way I carved a number of objects, 
always destroying them as soon as I had done, 
being satisfied with the improvement which 
I had derived from the work, and not wishing 
my rude, first efforts to be seen. Hour by 
hour, and day by day, I strove to trace some 
image that floated in my mind. Then, looking 
afterwards upon my work, I saw how I had 
fallen short of my ideal; and sometimes I 
grew weary of my task, for awhile, till I took 
7 tools again; and, hoping for the time 
when greater skill should crown my efforts, 
I renewed my toil. I had no models. I 
chiselled out, from memory, sometimes, the 
faces of great men of by-gone times, whose 

rtraits | had seen in books, or plaster casts, 

hen I had finished, I left my work until the 
next day. Then I stole down into the garden, 
and, after an attentive look and farewell of 
the task that had cost me many hours of 
labour, I took an iron hammer in my hand 
and shattered it to pieces. For several years 
I did this, and still I had not gained the 
power I coveted. The long hours of toil and 
the continual failure fretted my spirits. They 
only know—the patient worshippers of Art— 
how slow and wearisome are all the steps b 
which her temples are approached! Who shall 
say how many, holding in their hands divinest 
gifts, have fallen and fainted by the way ! 

There fell no shadow across our household 
in thosé days. Our daily life was peacefnl 
and secluded. Our house was situated in a 
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street parallel with the High Street of the 
city, paved with round pebbles, and lined, on 
each side, by huge lime trees, at regular 
intervals. Looking down it, we could see the 
cathedral at the bottom—the great window 
of the choir exactly filling up the breadth 
between the houses at the end. Ours was 
one of the oldest houses in the city. The 
fronts of each floor projected, one over the 
other, darkening the little old-fashioned shop 
below. Ihave a vision, even now, of a summer 
evening, when, being at the door, and looking 
down the street, I saw the walls and towers of 
the cathedral standing up in the clear sky. 
The sun was setting behind them, and a long 
shadow was cast down the street. The air 
was still—the trees, in full leaf, were still ; 
the swallows, dropping from the roof, passed 
swiftly, up and down the street, from end to 
end. I stood and watched them, sometimes 
flying boldly down the middle of the road- 
way ; and again—with a turn that showed a 
flash of white, skimming along the sides of 
the houses—coming straight on, as if they 
would strike me in the face, and then sud- 
denly passing over my head, and away, before 
I could turn up again to their clay nests under 
the roofs—clinging and fluttering awhile— 
then dropping, shaving the ground, passing 
each other, to and fro, as if they would never 
tire. Afterwards I fell into a reverie, and, 
awakening, the swallows were gone, the stars 
were coming out, and the cathedral walls 
were dark. 

My mother had died in my childhood, and 
an old aunt, the only relative I ever saw, 
lived with us, managing the household. 
When my father and I had done our work, 
he went down and sat with her; reading, or 
playing backgammon, in what we called the 
eak parlour; while I returned to my favourite 
toil in the garden, or in a shed at the back. 
No one interfered with me. I was accounted 
rather eccentric, and enjoyed all the little 
privileges and freedom from observation 
which that reputation brings with it. 
I was indeed a strange being. A wider 
knowledge of mankind—a more frequent 
contact with the world—have made me now, 
I hope, a better man; but, at that time I 
lived only for myself: my pursuits and my 
ambition occupied all my thoughts. En- 
grossed for ever by these, the sorrows of 
others did not touch me. I worshipped only 
beauty. I would not give up a monent for 
the sake of others, or endure the slightest 
obstacle to my purpose. I was fretful and 
irritable when disturbed; and, when left to 
myself, reserved—almost morose. My pride 
was a kind of madness. I could not bear that 
my father even should see the carvings that J 
made, lest he should find some fault in them. 
There was another sculptor in the city, a 
carver of monuments, and a man of some 
skill. He met me, one day, and said that he 
had heard of my attempts, and offered to 
assist me ; but I told him that “I could go on 


very well alone.” TI felt angry with him in 
my heart. I thought he wished to persuade 
me to show him my carvings, in order to 
ridicule them, and try to move me from my 
resolution. I knew that no one liked me 
except my father; but this did not trouble 
me. “Let them think of me what they will,” 
I thought, “they can neither help, nor hinder 
me in my purpose.” 

I was working in the garden as usual, one 
fine summer evening, carving a greyhound 
from a drawing I had made. I had been for 
some time wholly occupied with my task, and 
unconscious of everything else; when, sud- 
denly raising my eyes, I saw a young woman 
looking at me from the gardens of the alms. 
houses. She was but a few yards from me; 
and I fixed my eyes upon her, with the gaze 
of a person suddenly aroused from deep 
thought; for I saw that she was very 
beautiful. Afterwards, I turned my face 
away, lest she should feel abashed. When I 
looked up again she was gone. 

I resumed my work, and soon forgot the 
circumstance ; but several days after, I sud- 
denly recalled her face, and saw her, in my 
imagination, as visibly as if she stood beside 
me. I shut my eyes and saw her still in the 
gloom. I fancied I had seen her before: I 
could not recollect where, or when; but it 
seemed many years before. I connected her 
in my mind with the cathedral. I thought 
I had seen her there with an old man and a 
child, when there was a noise of bells ringing, 
and birds fluttering under the roof. I 
had been there and lingered with them till 
dusk; when, going out at the door together, 
I missed them suddenly: then, 1 had walked 
on, thinking to overtake them again; but I 
could not find them, although I heard the 
child’s voice somewhere: and [ had wan- 
dered for a long time, still hearing the child’s 
voice, and thinking myself near them, but 
finding them not; till I came into a strange 
place and could not find my way back. Upon 
reflection, I kuew that this must have been a 
dream ; and yet I thought I had dreamt it 
long before I saw her. 

Afterwards, I watched for her in the after- 
noon ; and one day I saw a figure, which I 
knew was hers, pass in at the gate, and across 
the grass-plot, though 1 did not see her face. 
I felt disappointed and anxious to see her 
again. I walked down to the cathedral one 
afternoon, and sauntered through the aisles, 
striving to recall my fancy of having met her 
there; but I felt convinced that it was a 
dream. Many days passed, and I did not see 
her. Disappointment increased my anxiety. 
The thought of her would not let me rest, and 
for a time I relaxed in my labours. Once 
I flung my tools down, and sat beside my 
work to muse about her: afterwards, I rose 
suddenly, and, springing over the low wall, 
entered the house which she had visited, for I 
was known to all the inmates of the alms- 
houses. 
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I found the old woman, who lived there, 
and chatted with her for some time, seeking 
for an opportunity of asking after her visitor, 
if I could do so without exciting her curiosity. 
I brought the conversation round slowly ; and 
then asked, ‘“‘ who was the young damsel who 
called upon her, sometimes ?” The old woman 
laughed: and then shook her head, as if she 
had a sudden attack of palsy, and said, “ Take 
my advice and do not ask anything about 
her. She is my great niece ; and I am proud 
of her, for she is a fine girl, and sensible 
enough ; but she is a troublesome creature— 
a giddy girl who tires out all her friends. 
There is her cousin, Edward, who loved her 
better than all the world, and used to make 
baskets for her, anda host of other things ; 
he will have no more to do with her. She 
liked him well enough before he became so 
kind to her; but, after that, she used to run 
away from him and hide herself. You see, 
she has been spoiled by schooling. Her 
father must send her to a fine school, talking 
of making her a governess, and the like, 
where they made her unfit for everything ; 
instead of keeping her at home to learn usetul 
things—a plague !” The old woman sudden] 
took to coughing, as the latch clicked, and, 
the door opening, her niece stood there before 
us! She did not see me, at first, but, running 
up to her aunt, kissed her, and set her basket 
on the table. “This is Mr. Langdon, my 
neighbour, Alice,” said the old woman. ‘The 
niece curtsied ; and, turning, began to talk to 


her aunt—taking no notice of me whatever. 
After awhile, I took my leave, and went back 
to my work, resolved to think of her no more. 


Yet I did think of her again. Her manner 
had displeased me, but she did not cease to 
haunt me night and day. 

Again, one afternoon, I saw her enter by the 
wicket gate. She caught my eye, and walked 
over the grass-plot, and bade me “ Good day.” 
I stood before my work, to prevent her seeing 
it; but she exclaimed, “So you are making 
another idol, for your own private worship, 
Mr. Langdon.” 

“] am carving in stone, Miss Paton,” said 
I, rather coolly. 

“Tn stone,” said she, echoing my words; 
“and you stand before your work, as if you 
yourself were carved in stone, in order to pre- 
vent my seeing it. But I do see it, notwith- 
standing. A dog—a very beautiful dog! Now, 
if that had been any other kind of dog I should 
not have seen it; but being a long, thin grey- 
hound, the whole of his slender nose peeps out 
on one side, while his little foot is distinctly 
visible on the other.” 

I was vexed; but I felt that to stand there 
after her raillery, would make me ridiculous ; 
so I stepped aside to let her see it. 

“Perfect! beautiful!” she exclaimed, “ ex- 
actly like the life. Really I'can pardon you: 
I could almost idolise it myself.” 

“If Miss Paton would accept it,” said I, 
“ the carving shall be hers, when it is finished.” 
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She hesitated; but I pressed her, for I felt 
flattered by her praises. At length, she con- 
sented; and I promised to bring it to her at 
the park lodge, where she lived with her re- 
lative, the lodge-keeper. 

“This is the first work of my hands,” I 
said, “that I have suffered to be seen; but 
since it has pleased you, I cannot think it 
worthless.” 

“T will prize it,” said she, “I will tie a 
blue silk ribbon round its neck, and stand it 
in my room; where [ shall see it every day. 
Good bye !” 

She turned, and walking quickly across the 
grass-plot, entered at her aunt’s door. When 
it grew dark, and I left my work, she was still 
there. 

For some days after, I worked upon my 
hound; touching and retouching; bringing 
out every line and curve, until I thought it 
perfect. Then I took it one afternoon under 
my arm, for it was slender and not heavy, 
and set out for the park lodge. It was a 
small cottage, inside the flower-worked iron 
gates, the entrance to the park. The roof 
was thatched, and the walls beneath were of 
grey plaster, showing a frame-work of oaken 
beams. ‘I'he porch was covered with sweet 
clematis, and the little garden, at the side, 
was filled with drooping fuchsias and gera- 
niums. Standing at the doorway, I looked 
down a long dusky avenue of limes, whose 
branches grew down to the ground; and in 
the distance I saw the Tudor turrets of the 
mansion. I knocked at the door, and Alice 
opened it. 

“Oh, Mr. Langdon; and the dog, too! [ 
had forgotten all about it; but I see you do 
not forget a promise. Come in, and see my 
sister-in-law.” 

She led me intoa parlour, where her sister- 
in-law, a tall thin Scotchwoman, sat knitting. 
“ This is Mr. Langdon,” said Alice, “ a friend 
of Aunt Mary’s; and see what a present he 
brings me.” 

“A stawn dog!” she exclaimed ; and after 
staring at it for a few moments, she went on 
with her work. But Alice stood over, looking 
down, with her light hair touching the stone. 

“You live in a pretty neighbourhood, Miss 
Paton,” said I. “I should like to see somethin 
of the Park before dark. Perhaps you weal 
walk with me.” 

“ Wait one moment,” she exclaimed, and 
putting on her shaw! and bonnet we went out 
together, and walked down the avenue. 

“You come too late to find the limes in 
blossom. Look,” said she, plucking some 
leaves, “ three weeks ago every one of these 
little green seeds was a flower. The whole 
avenue was in blossom from end to end, and 
walking here, in the shade, the air was full of 
the smell of flowers.” 

We went on in silence for some time ; then 
I said, “I think we have time to walk down 
to the mansion and back before dusk, if you 
do not wish to return immediately.” 


? 
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“ Oh no,” said she, “I have nothing better 
todo. Thesun is nearly setting, but the light 
will linger for some time to come.” 

1 looked into her face as she spoke, and 
saw again how beautiful she was. When she 
spoke seriously, her features gave no indica- 
tion of her light and playful character ; there 
was even a sorrowful air in her countenance, 
that made me think that deeper feeling lay 
under all that outward gaiety. Once she left 
me suddenly, and, running across the road, 
plucked some more leaves. Then, making 
a hollow with her hand, she laid a leaf across 
and struck it sharply, making a noise like the 
report of a pistol. “There,” said she, “ try 
to do the same, and if you do not know already, 
I foretell you will not succeed the first 
time.” I took several leaves and strove, in 
vain, to imitate her, and at every failure she 
laughed till I gave it up, vexed with myself 
and her. 

“ Now,” she said, “I have offended you; 
but never mind, I will teach you the whole 
secret by and by, though I found it out with- 
out teaching; but every one has a peculiar 
talent. I could not carve a‘stawn dog,’ for 
example.” 

We both laughed at the mimicry of her 
sister-in-law’s pronunciation. By this time 
we had come up to the mansion. We en- 
tered the gateway. and walked several times 
round the quadrangle. The place was silent 
—the family that inhabited it being absent. 


Issuing by the gate again, we returned 


down the avenue, the full moon before 
us slowly growing brighter till we reached 
the lodge, where I bade her good night and 
denoal 

Short as my acquaintance had been, I felt 
that I loved her deeply in spite of her banter- 
ing; but my pride was strong, and I could 
not endure the thought of telling her my 
passion, at the risk of being met by scorn and 
raillery. I remembered the history of her 
cousin, which I had heard from the old 
woman, and I thought that she waited only 
for an opportunity of treating me_ with 
the same derision. I thought she had dis- 
covered my pride, and proposed to herself 
the task of humbling it. But I would not 
allow her; I would rather keep the secret 
all my life, or quit the city, if that were 
necessary, than tell her while she kept her 
flippant way. Yet, I hoped that this would 
change, after a while. When I thought of 
her beauty, her thoughtful look sometimes 
when she did not know that I observed her, 
as well as of some things that she had said 
full of tenderness and feeling, in the midst of 
all her mirth; I half believed that she 
assumed a character in order to surprise me 
afterwards, by changing suddenly. But her 
aunt had described her exactly as I found her, 
and many things confirmed the belief that 
this manner, if not original in her nature, had 
become habitual to her. I strove to analyse 
my feeling, and discover what it was that 
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really made me loveher. It was not only her 
face, though I had never seen a woman to 
compare with her for beauty. Something in 
her voice and manner fascinated me against 
my will. I liked to hear her talk, and yet it 
pained me. I was grave and earnest, and 
her raillery drew me out of my reserve, 
and led me, like a_will-o’-the-wisp, where 
it pleased. Her ridicule and indifference, 
when I spoke seriously, hurt my pride; her 
wit baffled me. I felt disconcerted in her 
presence. I could not meet her with the 
ready answers which alone could foil her 
weapons, and she saw me embarrassed, and 
struck me closer home. All this made me 
almost dread to meet her; yet, that night, I 
lay awake devising some means of seeing her 
again. 

One morning, about a week afterwards, I 
rose early, and took my way to the park. 
All the week I had been watching for Alice, 
across the wall, and had not seen her. I 
passed through the gate, and looked up at 
the lodge windows, but the blinds were 
down, and below, the screens were closed out- 
side. I thought “they have not risen yet.” 
I had not proposed to knock there, but simply 
to walk in the park. However, I waited 
awhile, and listened for some one moving. I 
even went round the palings and looked up at 
the windows at the back. One was open, and 
the long blind was swelling outward, like a 
sail, and dropping in the current of air. I 
drew back immediately, afraid of being seen, 
and walked down the avenue. I saw some 
one coming towards me from the further end, 
looking like Alice, although the distance was 
too great for me to be sure. As we drew 
nearer, however, I saw that it was she. 
She had a basket on her arm, and was walking 
quickly. She saw me, and came running up 
to me, saying, “I have a sad piece of news 
to relate to you. I am afraid you will think 
me very ungrateful, when J tell you what has 
happened. J have hardly the courage to con- 
fess. I know you will never forgive me unless 
I get a promise from you, first of all. Tell 
me then, am I forgiven?” 

“ Yes!” Tanswered ; “ fully absolved, as far 
as I have power.” 

“ Listen then,” she continued, “ without 
being angry, if you can. The greyhound 
that you gave me—the beautiful, slender dog, 
is broken into twenty fragments! Oh, you 
are not more vexed than I am;” she added, 
seeing me look serious. “I would not have 
exchanged it for its weight in silver. And to 
have done it myself, to have no one to blame, 
but my own careless self. I will tell you 
exactly how it happened. It was standing 
yesterday on the side-table where you left it. 
I intended to set it in my room, but I had 
forgotten it for a while. I threw on my 
shaw! suddenly to go out—the fringe caught 
in something behind me: I did not look back, 
but pulled it impatiently; the little table 
overturned with a crash ; and my poor carving 
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lay broken in pieces, and scattered about the 
floor.” 

Although she professed to regret the acci- 

dent, I could not help thinking that there was 
an air of malice in her manner of relating it. 
But I endeavoured to conceal my vexation, 
and answered cheerfully, “I cannot blame 
ou for doing by accident what I should 
oe done, perhaps, on purpose. I have 
destroyed every image I have made, excepting 
this.” 

“And why? Your conscience troubled 
you for having broken the second command- 
ment ?” 

“A whim—nothing more,” I answered. 
IT shall earn the nickname of Inconoclast, if I 
deserve nothing else of Fame.” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

“¢Tmage-breaker.’ An honourable title at 
the time when Puritans emptied every niche 
in our cathedral. But Jet us say no more 
about this.” Then, changing the subject, | 
asked her where she had been ? 

“J have been down in Holy Well Point, to 
get some groundsel for the birds. What a 
lovely mnorning! so still; the whole world 
seems to be our own, and we the only living 
creatures in it. Down yonder, there is a 


hollow, where the mist lies, and creeps along 
the grass, as if the turf were a-fire and 
smoking. Lower down, there is a fir planta- 
tion, which I came through on my way back. 
I like that walk better than any in the park. 


The earth smells so fresh there, as you walk 
in the twilight, ankle-deep in withered leaves 
and fir-apples. They say there are snakes 
there ; but I know better. There are rabbits 
there, out of number, and the birds sing all 
about; although I never could see one of 
them. One at a time they break out from 
every side. I think they hold a conversation 
together.” 

I listened to her with delight, and said 
nothing. Her tone was so earnest, that I felt 
she loved the places that she spoke of. Her 
manner, too, was so natural and graceful, so 
unconscious did she seem of having charined 
me with her words, that I knew that she 
assumed no character, but spoke without 
reserve from the feeling of the moment, and 
the impulse of her nature. I thought of her 
words long after I had left her, with a better 
hope than I had felt before of bringing her to 
love me, after all. What might I not hope 
from that gentleness which showed itself at 
times, in spite of her mocking tongue? This, 
I thought, will unfold as she grows to fuller 
womanhood, and all her lightness will be 
softened down by time. After all, it was 
better that she should be thus; with that 
strong consciousness of being, and quick per- 
ception of what life is, than stung with finer 
notions, that are quickly jarred and broken by 
experience. 

This new hope in my life had already 
wrought some changes in my character I 
was no longer locked up in one purpose—a 
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mischief to the spirit, though that purpose 
were the purest and the best. I looked up, 
and saw that there were others in the world, 
besides myself, hoping, toiling, and enduring. 
I made good resolutions for the future, to bar 
out selfishness as far as in my power, and, con- 
scious of a change for the better in my nature, 
I felt, as it were, new life within me. What 
wonder, then, that I came to love her, more 
and more, and blessed her secretly. 

Yet my pride remained. I saw her many 
times, and walked with her; and finding her 
still changeable—shifting from mockery to 
seriousness—from irony to tenderness, a hun- 
dred times, I kept my love still shut up in my 
heart. J dreaded the moment when J should 
open my lips and tell her, as the ending of 
our friendship; and I waited, waited for a 
change that did not come. 

In the winter of that year my father died 
suddenly. It was a little before Christmas, 
and the snow was on the ground. I sat and 
watched all night, and heard the carol-singers 
in the street and wept. For days I walked 
about the darkened rooms, and thought of my 
past life, and grieved for many things that 
could not then be changed. Some days after 
the funeral, I was sitting in the shop alone, 
when I heard a tapping at the door, and, 
looking up, saw Alice through the glass. I 
rose and opened, the door, and she came in. 
There was a change in her manner. She shook 
my hand when I offered it, and sat looking at 
me in silence for some moments. “TI have 
passed here many times this week,” she said, 
“but I did not like to knock before.” She sat 
and talked with me for some time, without 
mentioning my father, but, by her tone and 
manner soothing me. She came again, some 
days after, and this time I did not hear her 
knock, or open the door, but, looking up, 
I saw her standing in the doorway. if 
was getting dusk, and she was so still, that 
I rose in wonder, half thinking that I saw a 
vision, such as sometimes have been seen of 
friends, who in that moment died elsewhere. 
I took her hand, and led her through the shop 
to see my aunt. She took her bonnet off, and 
sat with us that evening. The mystery that 
was about her when she entered lingered in 
my mind. As, after earthquakes for awhile, 
men lose their old conviction of the firmness 
of the earth, so when, for the first time Death 
steals into a peaceful household, and strikes 
mute one dear companion of our lives, our 
faith in the security of life, and other habits 
of the mind are weakened, and give place to 
mysteries. I looked at her as she sat talking 
with my aunt, by firelight. Her face was 
paler than usual, and her long hair, turned 
back behind the ears, flowed down on either 
side. Never, in pictures, or carven images of 
angels, or of women, meant for types of ‘Truth, 
or Charity, or Mercy, had I seen a face and 
head more perfect. It was then that I first 
thought to carve an angel with a face like 
hers. 
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When I saw Alice again, she sat before me 
while [ drew the outline of her face in chalk, 
and shortly after I began my task. The figure 
was almost the size of life. The feet were 
bare. The robe was girdled at the waist, and, 
behind, the hair hung down between half- 
folded wings. I cut the features from the 
drawing—something like her, but not wholly 
she ; unti] I fetched her, and begged her to 
stand before me, while I carved from life. I 
covered up the wings, so that she did not know 
that my figure was an angel. I told her that 
it was my whim to give to it her features. 
For several months I worked upon it after- 
wards. The folds of the full robe grew per- 
fect to my eye—the curves and feathered 
plaits of the long wings—the flowing lengths 
of hair. Lastly, I retouched the face, and 
came again each day and touched it, till it 
brought her fully to my mind. 

The summer had come round again, but I 
had begun my work in the house, and it re- 
mained there. One evening, I put my tools 
aside, and sat down to look atit. I rose and 
walked about it—brushed the dust and chips 
from round the feet and pedestal, and sat 
down again. My task was finished. I saw 
its perfect symmetry and beauty, with a feel- 
ing of delight that almost stayed the beating 
of my heart. I remembered no more the 
long years, in which my soul had often become 
sick and weary, struggling with imperfect 
utterance. My thought stood out before me 


fully manifested; the crown and recompense 
of all my toil. Isat and looked upon it till 
the twilight gathered in the room. The pe- 
destal, the feet, and robe grew shadowy ; but 
the head was level with the window, and the 
light lingered about it, like a glory, and the 


features shone. Then the dusk increased ; 
until I saw only the outline ; and that mingled 
also with the darkness where I sat alone. Yet 
not alone; but with a mute companion, in 
whose presence I had laid aside my sorrow— 
a remembrancer of Alice, as she was, while 
pity made her worthy of those wings. I had 
not seen her for some days, and the last time 
she had hurt me with her raillery, and made 
me angry; though I had said nothing, and 
perhaps she did not know it. 

My purpose was, now that I had finished 
my statue, to get it set up, somewhere, in the 
cathedral, where I had first dreamed of meet- 
ing her. I went, the next day, to one of the 
vergers, an old man who lived inside the gate- 
way, close to the cloisters. He knew me 
well, for I had been a customer of his for 
prints of monuments and inscriptions, which 
he sold in a little shop. He promised to speak 
to the Dean about it; and I pointed out an 
empty niche, just through the entrance to the 
choir, which I had measured, and found to be 
of the dimensions of my work. A day or two 
afterwards, the Dean himself called at our 
house, and saw the statue. He praised it 
highly, and asked my reason for wishing it to 
be placed there; but I told him I had none 


beyond a wish to see it in a fitting place. He 
was satisfied, and afterwards sent some masons 
who were at work in the cathedral to remove 
it in the evening. I stood by and assisted 
them, anxious lest an accident should happen 
to my work. I went with them, and saw it 
finally set up in its place. Afterwards people 
talked of it in the city, but few persons knew 
whose work it was. On the Sunday following 
I stood in a little group of people looking at 
it, and heard their various comments. Fi 

After that, the cathedral was my favourite 
haunt. 1 went to service there in the after- 
noon, and lingered sometimes afterwards for 
hours, until I Knew every monument, and 
learned almost every inscription by heart, 
Sometimes coming there after the doors were 
closed, I talked with the masons working at 
a side-window. At length, as I became more 
familiar, I climbed their scaffolding, got 
through the window, and descended by another 
scaffolding inside. At such times I walked 
about the cathedral till dusk, when they 
called to me, and said they were about to 
leave their work, and I returned by the win- 
dow. 

Alice came once to see it. I was with her. 
When she saw the wings, she laughed, and 
said, “ Her own mother would not take it for 
her had she lived to see it. Not only for the 
wings,” said she, “ But for the flattery of the 
artist; for, mark you,” she added, “I look 
into my glass half-a-dozen times a day, and 
am not to be deceived.” We went out to- 
gether afterwards, and I walked home with 
her. It was a cold day, towards the end of 
autumn, with a strong wind blowing and a 
cloudy sky. As we drew near the lodge, 
there fell some drops of rain. I entered, and 
while we sat there, it began to beat hard 
upon the windows. I rose several times to 
go, but the storm had not abated, and [ return- 
ed, and sat down again. Her sister-in-law 
was in the next room, making bread, and we 
were alone. We sat beside the fire, and 
talked. She was, as usual, in a merry mood; 
but that day my passion had returned with 
tenfold force, and I listened to every word 
she said, and loved her more for every word. 
She twisted her hands, till the firelight threw 
strange shapes upon the ceiling, and then 
turned her face sideways to make a gigantic 
shadow of her features on the wainscot. She 
laughed, and shifted her discourse from one 
subject to another, until I grew bewildered. 
Yet I felt, as it were, drawn towards her 
—tempted to forget my pride, the danger of 
her scorn, and all that had hitherto restrain- 
ed me, and to tell her there my passion, 
once for all. I determined that I would 
know that night, before I left her, if she had 
really any love for me. I blamed myself for 
the dreaming life that I had led; nourish- 
ing a passion without the courage to avow 
it; putting off the day that must come at 
last; only, perhaps, to make my disappoint- 
ment still more bitter. Yet I arose again, 
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and looked out at the door; but the night 
was still dark and windy, and the rain did 
not cease to fall. I came back again, and this 
time, walking up behind her, where she sat 
before the fire, [ leaned upon her chair, 
and looked over her shoulder, and said, “ 1 
have many things to say to you, Alice, to- 
night, before I go.” “Hush!” she said, 
lifting her finger, and mocking my tone, 
“something very serious ?” 

Even then, before I knew what she would 
say, I felt angry with her. ‘The blood rushed 
to my face, and I spoke with a thick and 
hurried voice. I was prepared for her re- 
fusal. I pictured in that moment to myself 
the ridicule with which she would meet my 
words; but I was resolved to know the worst 
that night, and 1 had settled in my mind the 
course thati would take. I told her, briefly, 
that I loved her, and asked her, almost 
abruptly, whether she would see me any 
more. She answered me, as I knew she 
would, with langhter—said she was disap- 
pointed in me—thought she had found a man 
more tational than his fellows, and_ finally 
told me not to see her any more till I repented 
of my folly. I waited till she had done, with 
my eye fixed steadfastly upon her. I would 
not trust myself to speak, lest I should raise 
my voice, and be overheard ; but I felt how 
the love that I had borne her turned to hatred 
in that moment. All the history of our ac- 
quaintance ran through my mind in an in- 
stant. I saw plainly now, I thought, how 
light and vain she was; how she abused the 
gifts of intellect and beauty to mock and trifle 
with a deeper and more earnest nature. I 
held my hand out once, and said, “ farewell,” 
and turning, left her abruptly. 

I passed through the gate in the darkness, 
in the wind and rain, unmindful of everything 
but my anger. Yet once, before { had gone 
many steps, [ thought I heard a voice of 
some one calling. Could it be Alice? I felt 
even tempted to return and see; but I thought 
I might be mistaken, and my pride withheld 
me. I listened, and not hearing it any more, 
Thurried on, thinking I had coined a fancy 
from a secret wish, and blamed myself for 
wavering in my purpose. 1 repeated her 
words to myself as I went, that my indigna- 
tion might not lessen. I was filled with 
self-contempt for the weakness { had shown. 
I remembered how my whole nature seemed 
to have changed for a while under the influ- 
ence of my passion; how J had vainly glorified 
myself for the effeminacy into which I had 
fallen, while thinking I had become a better 
man. Now I felt ashamed of all these things, 
and would fain have forgotten them, and 
become again the selfish being that T was. 

My aunt opened the door to me. 


She 
held a lamp in her hands, and saw me looking 
wild, and my clothes saturated with the rain. 
She asked me where I had been, but I 
answered her sharply, and went up into the 


workshop. I found my great hammer, and 
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went down the stairs again, and out into the 
street. The storm was abating; the clouds 
were broken up, and the moon moved with 
me as { hurried down the street. The cathe- 
dral yard was silent. I passed under the 
trees, and looked in at the window where my 
statue stood, and saw it there. My intention 
was to get inside, but how, I knew not, unless 
I could find iny entrance by the scaffolding. 
I climbed up, and found that the masons had 
removed the window altogether, and boarded 
up the place. I tried the boards, and found 
one looser than the rest. 1 pushed it, and it 
gave way, and fell back with a noise on the 
platform inside. I was afraid that it had 
been heard, and drew back awhile, but the 
only house near was the verger’s, at some 
distance across the yard, and I saw no lights 
there, at any of the windows. After that I 
got through and replaced the board behind me. 

I knew not how the thought arose to 
destroy my statue, except that 1 was driven 
wild with passion, and scarcely knew what I 
was doing. I did not wait a moment to look 
at the work which had so rejoiced me in the 
carving—that had filled me full of hope when 
I saw it finished—the first token I had won 
of future honor in the art that I had chosen 
—bot grasped my hammer firmly in my 
hand, and with blind fury struck it, un- 
mindful of the noise I made, though every 
blow rang twice upon the roof. I shattered 
first the wings, and after a while the whole 
figure fell beneath my blows upon the pave- 
ment. Icast my hammer down, and climbed 
the platform again. ‘The perspiration trickled 
down my face from the exertion ; but I had 
no fear; I did not even reflect whether my 
noise had been heard ; but as I issued by the 
window, and the moon was darkened, some 
large bird that I had started struck me in 
the face, and made me start. I replaced the 
board again, and glided down the scaffolding. 
The yard was still silent and deserted, though 
it was not late. 

I had not been absent more than half an 
hour when*] knocked again. My aunt 
opened the door, and saw me looking wilder 
than before. I followed her into the parlour, 
and told her to get ready to leave the city 
with me that night, by the coach that passed 
through there at eleven o’clock, on its way to 
London. She was terrified. She looked at 
me earnestly, and then bursting into tears, 
entreated me to tell her what had happened. 
I assured her that there was no cause for her 
alarm; but she asked me what I had done 
with the hammer I had taken out with me. 
I refused to tell her; and her suspicions were 
increased. “God only, and yourself,” said 
she, “ know into what trouble your violence 
has Jed you this night.” I assured her, 
again and again, that I had done no harm to 
any one; but her fears remained, and she 
packed up, tremblingly, a few things in a 
trunk, and fetched a porter to carry it to the 
coach, while I fastened all the doors and 
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windows. Afterwards we went out together, 
and I locked the outer door, and took the 
key away. 

All night I sat outside the coach beside my 
aunt, without speaking. The wind had 
fallen; there was not a cloud to be seen, 
and the moon shone brightly in a hazel ring. 
My passion had gone down, though I did not 
repent of what had done. I thought of 
Alice no longer angrily, but sorrowfully. I 
knew she did not feel as I felt—had not the 
habit of picturing in herself a nature dif- 
ferent to her own, in order to appreciate 
what others suffer; and did not know how 
much her conduct pained me. So I forgave 
her in my heart: for I knew how few there 
are, who, studying themselves, find out their 
own defects, and strive to change and master 
their original nature. Thus I excused her, 
with a readiness that showed that my love 
for her was not yet dead. I did not deceive 
myself. I knew that I should grieve about 
her till I died. Yet the coach rolled on, and 
I did not wish to return. 

We lived three years in London—a strange 
place to me, after the quiet old city, where I 
had passed my early days so peacefully. 
Fortune smiled upon me there after a while ; 
and for some things I had no reason to regret 
the change. But my heart was always 
heavy. My sorrow for the loss of the hope 


that I had clung to had become a lasting 
sense, that weighed upon me even when 


Alice was not in my thoughts. Never again 
did I take my tools in my hand with the 
same feeling that had moved me when I 
carved the angel, in the little room at home. 
My ambition was not the same. I had too 
many precious memories in the past to make 
the future worthy of my hope. Many times 
by firelight, and upon my bed, I thought of 
that stormy night when I left her, full of 
anger; thence, amounting to the days we 
spent together in the park, remembering 
everything she said and did. I delighted to 
go over these recollections one by one. I 
took each single moment of thatshappy time, 
and lingered over it, beating it out as the 
goldsmith beats the precious metal on the 
anvil, making every grain a sheet of gold. 

| had brought away nothing to remind me 
of those times. I thought that time would 
weaken such impressions; and I wished that 
I had something that might serve to waken 
memory to my latest day. But I had never 
had from Alice anything in the shape of a 
token or keepsake. There was nothing I 
could have brought except the likeness I had 
made before I carved the statue, and which I 
had left locked up in the old house. From 
the moment when I remembered this, the 
wish to possess it grew stronger. Once ] 
dreamed I had discovered it in my box; and 
the impression was so strong, that I rose and 
searched there ; but I did not find it. I was 
thinking of it incessantly. I could not rest 
for the desire of possessing it again. [| 
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thought of going back to the city, and getting 
into the house at night, and returning with 
it to London; and at length I determined 
to go. : 

One night I left my aunt, telling her I was 
going into the country on business for three 
days, and took my place upon the coach. It 
was the day before the third anniversary 
of the night when I destroyed the carving. 
We travelled all night long, and I arrived at 
my destination in the afternoon of the next 
day. I descended from the coach before 
we came to the houses, and walked about till 
dusk. Then I went down into the city, and 
stealing through back ways, came to the 
street where we had lived. There was no 
one in the street but myself. I stopped before 
our door, and looked up at the house, by 
the light of the oil lamp opposite. Some 
of the windows were broken. The shutters 
were dingy and weather-beaten, and the 
dust lay thickly on the sills, and against 
the door. ; 

I put che key in the lock; but it would 
not move till I had taken it out again and 
raked and blown the dust out of the keyhole. 
Then I turned it slowly with all my strength 
in the rusty wards, and descended iuto 
the shop, shutting the door. I hastened to 
light the lamp, which I had brought with 
me ; for the strangeness of my situation, in 
darkness, after three years’ absence, in the old 
house where my father died, impressed me ; I 
heard noises about the place, probably of rats. 
When I had lighted my lamp, I saw that 
everything was as we had left it: excepting 
that the dust lay thickly everywhere. In the 
oak parlour, at the back of the shop, my 
aunt’s work-box stood upon the table, and on 
a stand against the window were several 
flower-pots, the mould in them hard as stone, 
and the plants dead and shrivelled. The grate 
was full of cinders, and the old wooden arm- 
chair in which my aunt had been sitting was 
beside the fire-place. I walked, I know not 
why, on tiptoe along the passage and mounted 
the stairs. My bedroom, also, was unchanged. 
I searched in a dusty closet, and found the 
drawing that I sought, and looked upon it by 
the lamp, until I could not see it for my tears. 
I walked through every room and lingered in 
the little kitchen, where I had carved the 
angel ; and after a while returned through the 
shop, and bade farewell once more to my old 
home. 

I put out my lamp, and opened the door 
and listened, thinking I heard some one pass- 
ing. The footsteps ceased, and when I issued, 
and looked down the street, I thought I saw 
a figure standing still at a little distance from 
me. As I was anxious not to be recognised, 
I turned quickly and walked away. I heard 
the footsteps again, as if the person were fol- 
lowing me, and I quickened my peace, but it 
seemed to gain upon me, and I heard a voice 
that struck me motionless. It was Alice, 
and she came and caught me by the arm. 
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I could feel how she was trembling, and I 
turned and held her firmly. 

“T never thought to see you any more,” 

she said: “ My God, how I have prayed to see 
you, and repented of that dreadful night, 
when I spoke foolishly against my heart, and 
sent you from me angry! I thought that you 
were dead; and the feeling of what I had 
done, weighed upon me like a sin that never 
could be pardoned or washed out. Three 
years of bitter sorrow I have passed since 
then; night after night, I have lain awake 
and cried; until my heart is almost broken. 
It was known that you had left by the coach, 
but no one knew whither you had gone. 
I have watched about the cathedral, and in 
front of the old house many an evening, in 
the hope that you might be tempted to re- 
visit them, if you were still alive; till, when 
you did not come for months and years, 1 
could not. doubt that you were dead. Yet to- 
night I came again. It is three years to- 
night since you left me. I heard with terror 
some one opening the door from within, and 
retired and saw that it was you. And you 
were hurrying away, and in another moment 
would have been gone again, for ever! Oh, 
do not leave me again; never, never, 
again !”” 
_ I was stunned, bewildered; but I spoke, 
“Oh Alice, Alice, do not sue to me, I cannot 
bear to hear you. I only am to blame for 
my blind pride and obstinacy. I never will 
forgive myself the sorrow I have caused you ; 
though I have suffered also very much. I 
have never ceased to love you for a moment. 
This very night, I came to seek your like- 
ness that I drew; little thinking I should 
-_ you here again, and hear you talk like 
this.” 

We stood near a lamp, and I saw how 
changed she was—how thin and pale her 
face; but she was still my Alice, whom I 
loved so much. [I put both arms about her 
neck, and kissed her wet cheeks; took her 
hands and kissed them many times, and told 
her not to think about the past, and that I 
would never leave her while J lived. We 
turned, and walked down the street together, 
and round the cathedral yard; but her talk 
was still about the past, and all that she had 
suffered. She asked me a hundred questions, 
of where I had been, and what I had done 
since that time ; and cried afresh when I told 
her how I had grieved for hersake. She made 
me tell her how I had broken the statue, and 
I showed her the side window where I entered, 
and told her everything; for I remembered well 
that night. We walked to and fro till it was 
getting late, and still she had many thing to ask 
me,and to tell me. Ireturned with her towards 
the lodge. We went in at the gate, and she 
left me at the door while she entered, and 
bade her sister guess what stranger she had 
brougnt with her, and then called me to sur- 
prise her. It was late when I left her, pro- 
mising to come again early in the morning; 
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but I found an inn still open in the city. I 
rose early, and Alice and I walked again 
together in the park, recalling the old times 
and visiting all our favorite places. I kept 
my promise not to leave her, and wrote to my 
aunt to come to us, telling her for the first 
time all our story. 

So Alice became my wife. And when, in 
after years, I attained to honour in my pro- 
fession, I gave the praise to Alice, who re- 


stored to me my hope and spirit when they 
failed. 


BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 
CARNIVAL BALLS. 


I saw in the little daily paper, “The Latest 
News,” an announcement of a grand ball to 
be given, in that grand Odeon with a lottery 
for the benefit of the old Landwehr, or militia. 
Tt was announced also, that their majesties had 
graciously condescended to attend, and that 
the whole court would be there. I therefore 
felt a vast curiosity to go and see all that 
was to be seen, and especially did I want to 
have a good view of the young queen, of whom 
my friend, Mr. , was telling the other day 
the most beautiful things; how that she was 
the sweetest, gentlest, most amiable young 
creature ; quite a peasant girl in simplicity ; 
the purest, noblest being that was ever seated 
on a throne ; a lovely innocent flower, in the 
midst of the temptations and intrigues of a 
court; how that being too good for a queen, 
she was fitted only to be an angel, and that 
to see her with her children, was the most 
beautiful thing in the world. After all this, 
was it wonderful that I Jonged to be in the 
same room with this pure, lovely, queenly 
flower, and to see her dancing, with all the 
joyousness of a peasant girl, among her ad- 
miring people ? 

No sooner was my determination taken than 
I set off to Madame F.’s, to ask them if we 
could not go all together, not into the gallery 
as I had been before, when I had watched 
Anna in all her glory, but into the ball-room, 
with the rest of the company. They agreed 
immediately ; no time was to be lost, for 
the ball was that night, and the first thing 
that was to be done, after securing tickets, 
was to find out some officer who would 
attend us, for without a uniform no party of 
ladies could be admitted. No black coats 
were on this occasion admissible; nothing 
at all but uniforms; either an officer of the 
army, or one of the militia must introduce us. 
However democratic any of us might be, 
we did not particularly covet the escort of one 
of the militia, one’s confectioner, one’s draper, 
or one’s butcher; there was no fear, however, 
of our being reduced to this extremity, for 
Madame F. and her daughters were ac- 
quainted with hosts of officers; and Anna 
and Myra ran over a whole list of names, any 
one of whom would only be too happy to ac- 
company us. 
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I was quite easy, therefore, and left this 
important part of the business in their hands. 
I called, on my way to the studio, at a gar- 
dener’s, and ordered from the gardener’s con- 
sumptive daughter an ivy-wreath for my hair. 
I described what I wanted. Oh, yes, she 
knew very well: she was sure she could 
please me, for she had often made such for 
the young queen. I saw an enchanting little 
rose-tree which, with its one lovely rose and 
its buds, seemed fitted to be an emblem of the 
lovely queen herself; so I bought it out of 
ideal love for her, and it now stands in my 
window making my room fresh and beautiful. 
I ordered my wreath and my rose-tree to be 
sent home by four o’clock, and went to my 
work. 

Imagine me about that hour returned; my 
ball dress of white, with white shoes and 
gloves, all laid out ready, looking suggestive 
of the evening’s pleasure; my dinner just 
over, and I, lying on my sofa for half an hour’s 
rest, when in came the F.s, to say we could 
not go; they had got no tickets, they had got 
no one to go with us. All their officer-ac- 


quaintance were already engaged; people 
were rushing wildly about the town after 
tickets; people were already crowding into 
the gallery ; it would be the most amusing 
ball of the season, but go we could not! 
Was it not a pity—was it not disappointing, 
and it would be so brilliant, so well worth 


seeing ! 

“Oh, but we must go!” said I, feeling quite 
desperate, “we can’t be disappointed ; why, 
the town is half full of uniforms! What a 
disgrace it is if we cannot make a uniform of 
use for once in a way! I have an idea!” 
exclaimed [,“‘a strange one it is true, but 
never mind! My opposite neighbour, the 
Count is an acquaintance of yours, though 
he is not of mine; he goes to every ball that 
is given; no doubt he is going to-night ; can- 
not you make use of him? No doubt he 
would be charmed to accompany you—nay, 
I am sure he would!” 

We looked at each other and laughed 
heartily. It was rather a strange idea; but 
nevertheless, he was an acquaintance of theirs 
from whom they could ask such a favour, and 
they said they would do so. We sent across 
the street to inquire; but he was out. He 
was an erratic mortal, of whose movements 
nobody could give any account ; he might be 
back in a quarter ofan hour, he might not re- 
turn till midnight. A message was left with 
the good woman of the house for him, and the 
F's would return in an hour, when our fate 
must be decided, for if he did not return before 
then, go we could not. 

Scarcely were they gone, when I saw the 
Herr Graf return, unlock the outer door, and 
enter with a great clatter of spur and sword, 
as usual. Three minutes after, the good 
woman of the house was in my room. The 
Herr Graf had not intended to go, but 
now he would go with the greatest plea- 
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sure—with the greatest pleasure in the world ! 
He desired her to tell the gracious lady, Ma- 
dame F , that he would be immediately ready. 
“ Yes, Fraulein Anna!” said he, “she is an 
old partner of mine. She dances beautifully— 
very beautifully! I know her very well; I 
shall be most happy to go!” 

All in a hurry the F.s came back, learned 
the news, rushed away to dress, and at half- 
past six were to call for me and my opposite 
neighbour, the Herr Graf, in their carriage. I 
dressed very comfortably, with the gardener’s 
poor consumptive daughter acting as my maid, 
for which I was very thankful, as poor dear 
old Fraulein SAnchen my usual tire-woman’s 
eves being none of the best, she makes a reg- 
ular botheration of the tiny hooks and eyes, a 
series of impotent attempts which generally 
end in my doing the business myself, to my 
great discomfort. But my little maid was 
charming, and the wreath so entirely to my 
mind, that when my toilet was completed I 
thought the effect very fascinating. 

All this time my opposite neighbour was 
making his toilet, and, as I was taking a cup 
of chocolate, a message came that he was 
ready and very impatient to be off. as he feared 
the gracious lady, Madame F., would not find 
a place to sit down in the crowded hall. 
At that moment the carriage stopped, and in 
two seconds more the her Herr Graf was 
handing me down stairs, while poor old 
Fraulein Sanchen lighted us with two candles. 

The Herr Graf is very young and good- 
looking, and it was immediately so evident 
that he was desperately smitten by Anna’s 
beauty, that I was half sorry for what I 
had done. But never mind, thought I to 
myself, it is something to keep the poor 
lad’s mind from stagnation, and Anna will 
have no objection to have another wor- 
shipper added to her train. These young 
officers are never allowed by government 
to marry, unless they and their bride have 
a certain sum of money between them—I 
don’t know exactly what it is—and therefore 
the greater number of them neither marry 
nor even think of it. They spend their 
“young days,” as my friend G. would have 
said, in a series of flirtations and hopeless 
passions, more or less serious; therefore I 
will console myself if my unlucky neighbour 
has had his heart wounded. for it may as well 
be by her beautiful face and saucy tongue as 
by any one else’s. 

At last we were at the entrance of the 
Odeon, and as we were getting out of the 
carriage, there was a ery of “the King! the 
King!” but this, } believe, was only a ruse 
of the crowd, collected on sueh occasions, for 
their own private amusement; however, it 
turned all eyes on our arrival. I felt almost 
a shock when, on glancing up the broad stair- 
case, I saw it lined on either side by a row of 
uniforms; it seemed like facing an army 
itself. The Odeon Hall was filled with a 
dense crowd, every man in_ regimentals. 
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The room was beautifully decorated. First 


and foremost there was that cornice of 


human faces gazing down from the lofty 
gallery ; secondly, a raised platform for the 
Court, all carpetted and decorated with 
green-house plants, with a fountain playing 
before the seat intended for the Queen, the 
water for which said fountain, [ understvod, 
was being constantly pumped up by an un- 
lucky man beneath the ball-room floor. This 
idea made the fountain, to me, rather a fatigue 
than a refreshment. Upon the platform, 
which was guarded by green stone lions, and 
behind rows of crimson velvet and gilt chairs 
arranged for the Court, rose a tent of crimson 
and gold, beneath which were displayed a 
number of warlike trophies, flags, cannon, 
arms of all kinds, in picturesque array ; above 
them, glowed in fire, a gigantic M, thé initial 
letter of the King’s name. Armour, helmets, 
and breast-plates of various ages, and guns, 
swords, and pistols, arranged in groups, and 
forming columns, and stars, and wheels, 
as we see them in the Armoury at the 
Tower, flanked the tent, on either hand; 
tall fir-trees shadowing them, palms and 
tender flowers—Peace and Love, as it were 
—drooping over, and twining about these 
implements of torture and horror, in strange 
contrast. Quick, keen tongues of flame leapt 


up, ever and anon, from brazen lamps, like 
types of destroying fire, as the weapons were 


of bloodshed. But both fire and sword pro- 
duced a wild and poetical impression, thus 
used in ball-room decoration. 

Thirdly, the two long sides of the room 
were rendered gay and attractive by green 
bowers, regular arbours of fir-tree boughs, 
intertwined with wreaths of artificial flowers, 
beneath which were throned, in each, an 
elegant lady and gentleman, disposing of 
shares in the lottery; whilst at the end of 
the room the prizes were displayed upon 
long stalls, bearing a strong resemblance to a 
scene in our Oxford Street Pantheon. There 
were numbers of capital things to be won; 
besides work-tables and easy-chairs, and 
dressing-cases, and thousands of elegant and 
inelegant knick-knacks, which one would be 
thankful not to win; there was, at least if 
report was to be believed, a statuette, in 
marble, of the “ Bavaria,” by Schwanthaler 
himself, and sent by Queen Theresa. That 
would have been a prize! 1 dare say, how- 
ever, if it was there, that, by some singular 
freak of Fortune, it would find its way back 
again to Court. Such things will happen! 
I saw lots of capital things carried up the 
steps of the royal platform—gay parasols and 
lace handkerchiefs. As for us !—poor wretched 
mortals, we got nothing out of numberless 
chances—not one of us. Buta young officer 
who joined our party, and who, I dare say, 
never swallowed half-a-dozen cups of tea in 
his life, won a tea-caddy! He did not seem, 
at all, to know what it was. I know Fortune 
meant that caddy for me—it is a pity she is 
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so blind! A tea-caddy is one of my idols; I 
would have one made of gold if I could! I 
deserved to have had that tea-caddy !—that 
young fellow ought to have had a beer- 
tankard, or a tobacco pouch! Well, Fortune 
certainly had her eyes bandaged on that 
occasion, 

The drawing of prizes continued all evening, 
even during the dancing. But no dancing, of 
course, commenced until the Court arrived. 

All at once we saw some half-dozen little 
men, in blue uniforms, with white ribbons in 
their button-holes, rushing through the crowd, 
which parted before them like the Red Sea 
before the children of Israel, and on came the 
courtly train, two by two, a brilliant pro- 
cession of uniforms, and satins, and brocades, . 
and diamonds. Poor King Max was ill with 
influenza, which is attacking everybody here, 
and therefore was not present. But the 
young Queen was there, attended, if I mistake 
not, by King Otho; but, as he wore his uni- 
form, instead of his handsome Albanian dress, 
I did not immediately recognise him. The 
human wall, on either side, bowed, enthu- 
siastically, as their Royalties and their Serene 
Highnesses passed on, the Queen, especially, 
acknowledging their loyalty by her most 
gracious smiles. She wore a brilliant tiara 
of diamonds, and a rich pink satin dress, and 
had chains of diamonds round her neck, and 
her arms were loaded with bracelets. She 
looked rather different to my simple, peasant- 
like ideal: but her face was lovely and kind, 
and in that expression of kindness lay an 
infinite charm. What a study of faces was 
here! I read in many of them strange his- 
tories of court life and intrigue; but with 
that we have, now, nothing to do. 

There were numbers of court ladies, young 
and old, all very grand, and princes and 
dukes in abundance; they all proceeded to 
the platform, and took their seats, chatting 
among themselves, and seeming very merry. 
Soon they again descended, to walk the stately 
Polonnaise round the ball-room; the grand 
ladies returning, however, to their crimson 
chairs of state, whilst many of the gentlemen 
might be seen moving amongst the crowd. 
And soon, when a waltz began, behold Prince 
Adelbert dancing with a citizen’s daughter, 
and various other of the grandees dancing 
away with equally plebeian partners. That 
was all very right—was it not? If they were 
the guests of the citizens, as on this occasion 
they were, it was right to associate with 
citizens. I saw the King of Greece talking to 
all sorts of people as merrily as could be. 
There was, however, very little space for 
dancing—just a circle for the waltzers, and 
that was all. 

We ourselves were neither arisfocratic 
enough, nor yet plebeian enough, to dance at 
all; therefore, we stood in a good place and 
looked on, and a most amusing scene we 
beheld. 

At the first glance, from the uniforms being 
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all pretty much alike, you scarcely distin- 
guished the prince from his butcher or his 
baker ; but in a very short time your eye told 
you that there was in the room, as in the world 
at large, a most subtle, almost imperceptible 
gradation of rank, both conventional and 
moral! With the women it was the same; 
from the diamond crown of the Queen to the 
silver head-gear of the citizen maiden of the 
lowerclass. It wasto me a singular, almost 
affecting study. But the sentiment soon gave 


way to the intensest amusement, as one queer | 


couple after another passed before us! There 
a little fellow, in militia uniform, fairly waltzed 
round “a hnge whale of a wife,” in a heavy 
black cotton dress, gorgeous with brilliant 
flowers, while her head bore the silver, 
swallow-tailed Munich cap; here a senti- 
mental maiden, in tawny muslin, clung to the 
arm of some gigantic crane in regimentals. 
The most extraordinary costumes presented 
themselves. All the cotton and stuff dresses 
danced, while the muslins and satins looked 
on. And why not? Adél the middle-aged, 
elderly, nay, old people danced, so at least it 
seemed to me, whilst the young looked on. 
And why not? I again asked myself—it was 
only my ‘aste, not my reason, that objected. 
There was the feeble little carpenter, who 
keeps a shop, in brilliant red and blue, with 
spectacles on nose, and thin, buff-coloured 
hair, dancing away with his bony, but good- 
natured wife, in black silk. I rather admired 
them. I recognised, in various of the military 
figures, acquaintances of mine. There, from 
that soldier. [ bought my winter dress, from 
that ferocious little fellow a packet of char- 
coal that very morning, and there was the 
modeller of that beautiful statuette, from 
whom I shall make a purchase one of these 
days. 

I told you that we stood looking on from a 
good place whicii happened to be close to one 
of the green lions guarding the steps of the 
platform. As Prince Adelbert returned to 
the aristocracy, he passed us, and having 
danced with Anna at several balls this winter, 
and being a sort of acquaintance of Madame 
F.’s, he stopped to speak tothem. He seemed 
very good-tempered, and as he chatted about 
the ball, and various other things, he glanced 
several times towards me with a smile, as if to 
say—* and who is this young lady ?” Where- 
upon Madame F. introduced me to his Royal 
Highness, and his Royal Highness was very 
polite indeed, and we two had a little chat 
I tell this, in order that may honour me 
because I have exchanged words with a prince 
of the blood. 

Once more, in the course of the evening, the 
Court ladies descended from their elevation 
and danced a quadrille—the Queen is exces- 
sively fond of dancing, they say—after which, 
ahout ten o’clock, the whole court again pa- 
raded the room, and then took their depar- 
ture, and soon after we followed their ex- 
ample. Before we left, however, I saw rather 
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a characteristic bit of Munich Life, the militia 
and their partners reyaling themselves with 
beer and ham in a room adjoining the ball- 
room ; such a chaos of plumed helmets, tan- 
kards, and plates of hamas there was! And 


the ceiling of the room adjoining was painted 
with grand allegorical frescoes of Apollo and 
the Muses! But I have not yet done. I must 
tell you yet of the 


MASKED ACADEMY. 

“Your Fraulein Cousine has been to ask 
you to go with her to the Maskrite Academie 
at the Odeon to-night!” exclaimed Madame 
Thekla, when I came home about half-past 
five last Thursday evening; “she said you 
must be there at latest by six, as it will be so 
terribly crowded, and she wishes you to call 
on her.” 

All this was impossible ; it was then more 
than half-past five, and I had not yet dined, 
to say nothing of dressing! ‘* Would Madame 
Thekla go with me into the gallery?” I 
asked. 

* Yes, with pleasure, as soon as she had had 
her beer,” the tea of most Munich women of 
her class. 

When she had drunk her beer, and I had 
dressed, and had a cup of coffee, away we 
started. The gallery was crowded to excess, 
although it was only just six; and if people 
had not been very polite to me, as a foreigner 
and a young lady, I should have had no place 
at all. However, squeezed up against a pillar 
and a poor little hump-backed lad, to whom of 
course I was very polite all the evening, for 
he had inconvenienced himself for me—I saw 
capitally. 

The scene of operation was again the large 
hall of the Odeon. Atone end was erected a 
stage, for the performance of a pantomime, 
which I soon perceived was to be the amuse- 
ment of the evening. Before the proscenium 
were seats and music-desks, then came rows 
and rows of chairs for the audience, filling 
about half the room. In the other portion of 
the hall were arranged card-tables. 

There were very few pcople in the room 
when we first took our place in the gallery 
so that for the hour preceding the perform- 
ance of the pantomime, my amusement was 
watching the arrivals. People were to be 
masked ; at least, such were the directions on 
the cards of admission ; therefore, F was consi- 
derably disappointed to see the ladies, with very 
few exceptions, without masks or masquerade 
dresses, only in full evening costume,—per- 
haps, however, somewhat more brilliant in col- 
our than usual. Many children, however, were 
in fancy dresses, looking excessively pretty ; 
one little girl, of about twelve, especially, who 
paraded about in extreme grandeur as a mi- 
nute Morisco lady. The gentlemen, however, 
were all either in fancy dresses or dominoes, 
and the effect of those dominoed gentlemen 
was, to my eyes, remarkably comic. They 
swept along in scarlet, blue, orange, green, 
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and crimson dominoes, trimmed with deep 
white lace frills and capes, yet wearing their 
every-day black hats, on which were stuck 
their masks, and with common-place black 
trousers and patent-leather boots peeping out 
beneath. 

The court in attendance on the three kings 
and the two queens arrived. King Ludwig's 
tall, spare figure, decked out in a white and 
scarlet domino, looked very like that of a 
Catholic priest. The King of Greece wore 
blue, the young king of Bavariacrimson. The 
young Queen was dressed in a very simple 
mode, a crimson velvet dress, over which she 
wore ermine, and with a tiara of diamonds on 
her head. The old Queen wore black velvet, 
and looked so very quiet, that I never knew 
she was a queen till the evening was almost 
over. The royalties scattered themselves over 
the room, sitting, standing, talking, laughing, 
like ordinary mortals; the scarlet Catholic 
priest bowing and nodding his head about 
everywhere in that lively manner which in- 
stantly announced him as King Ludwig. 

Every now and then smal! troops of regular 
masks entered, men evidently, most of them 
dressed as women. In they came, with that 
queer, uncertain gait, mysterious air, and peer- 
ing gaze which masks always have. There 
were two mysterious, veiled Moorish beauties ; 
two nuns; two pink sentiment-sisters; and 
three big-boned white ones, dressed in white 
bed-gowns, and mob-caps. These three Ama- 
zonian dames stalked about together, distribut- 
ing little papers among the crowd, which said 
little papers usually created much laughter 
and astonishment. Nowa sister mysteriously 
drew aside a guest, and whispered something 
in his or her ear. Kings, queens, and courtiers 
all had their turn. 

Such was the fun going on before and 
during the pauses in the pantomime. The 
pantomime itself was nothing particular. 
Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, and some 
half-dozen other queerly attired mortals per- 
formed a variety of antics and practical jokes, 
which called forth roars of laughter from the 
motley audience. ‘To me, however, they 
seemed poorand dull. The most amusing thing, 
I thought, was a dancing donkey, the legs of 
which you instantly recognised as youthful 
human legs. Pantaloon, extremely enamoured 
of this donkey, rushes off for hay to feed it 
with ; but the donkey, with donkey politeness, 
refuses the hay each time it is offered, wheeling 
round, presenting his tail and his heels instead 
of his mouth, till poor old Pantaloon is in the 
last stage of astonishment and despair. The 
only pretty thing was a dance of children, 
dressed as Swiss peasants. 

People, I suppose, considered this Masked 
Academy very amusing; and, you will ask, 
“but why Masked Academy?” So have I 
asked from numbers of people, and the 
answer I get, is, “Oh, it is the Masked 
Academy !” as though everybody knew what 
that meant. You, therefore, must make the 
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best of this answer, as I have done, and be 
content. 

There are quantities of Balls just now, one 
of which I must mention; it was at the beau- 
tiful house of an artist, a house exquisitely 
furnished in the old German style, all the 
decorations exquisite, and all the company 
artists. It was what is called here a “ pic-nic,” 
which means a party, the expense of which 
is divided by the company ; different friends 
joining and providing different portions of the 
entertainment. This isa custom very general 
here, and a very rational one, I think—but 
very un-English. These pic-nics circulate. 
I have heard of the officers’ pic-nic ; the 
students’ pic-nic, and so on. 

The Carnival is now approaching its end ; 
everybody is being merry while they may. 
In a few days comes Lent. 





~ A VAGRANT’S DEATHBED. 


The winds dropp’d their voice toa whisper of love; 
The stars veil’d their bright eyes in sadness above ; 
With thousands for neighbours, he lay there alone, 
His deathbed the pavement, his pillow a stone. 


There were palaces near to him, radiant with light, 
That kindled a smile on the dark brow of Night, 

And music gush’d forthin a stream of sweet sound, 
Stealing soft on the dreams of the sleepers around. 


But his dull ear was fill’d with the tocsin of Death, 
Ringing loudly the summons to yield up his breath; 
And his eye dimly fix’d on the sky o’er his head, 
Seem’d to follow the track of his soul as it fled. 


And cold grew the form on which Famine had 
rey’d, 

But the Demon that vex’d it for ever was laid ; 

-It had drunk his heart’s blood, and had fed on its 


core, 

It had wrought its stern will, and its mission was 
o’er. 

Ere long, those who drown’d his last groan with 
their mirth, 

Will slumber like him on the bosom of earth; 

And will take no more, hence, of their silver and 


gold, 
Than the starved and the outcast who died in the 
cold! 


THE RATIONAL DOCTOR. 


Amone the various sciences to which our 
old friend Mr. Bagges had addicted himself, 
one, which he cultivated with peculiar dili- 
gence, was that of Gastronomy. It is well 
known that over-application is a frequent 
cause of injury to health; but, in no in- 
stance, perhaps, has it this effect more often 
than in the study to which Mr. Bagges de- 
voted his particular attention. He had been 
engaged in the prosecution of this pursuit 
satisfactorily and undisturbedly for some 
years, when at length, rather on a sudden, 
he was attacked with heartburn, loss of appe- 
tite, and other symptoms of indigestion, com- 
bined with weariness, indisposition to exert 
himself, and depression of spirits. He also 
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experienced unaccountable feelings of coldness 
and numbness in the extremities, accompanied 
by prickings as with pins and needles, and 
occasional cramps. For the relief of these 
symptoms, which he imagined to proceed 
from cold, he tried brandy-and-water. Having 
taken a large and strong tumbler of this 
agreeable medicine, he went to bed, hoping 
to rise all right again the next day. Instead 
of that, however, Mr. Bagges awoke about 
two o’clock in the morning with an intoler- 
able pain in the ball of the great toe; a 
sensation which, as he afterwards said, he 
could compare to nothing but to what he 
might imagine would be the torture of a 
bunion under hydraulic pressure. Daylight 
discovered the part affected to be somewhat 
swollen, and to exhibit a slight redness on its 
surface. Mr. Labell, the doctor, was sent for : 
the fact was, in short, that Mr. Bagges had got 
the gout. 

Mr. Bagges had his foot wrapped in flannel, 
bathed in hot water and in cold, leeched two 
or three times, and blistered once; he once 
dosed with antimony, opium, ether, ammonia, 
and ipecacuanha; and, finally, with colchicum. 
At last he recovered ; in consequence of which 
of the above measures and remedies, or 
whether or not in spite of each or all of 
them, it is difficult to say. But gout is 
strong in its attachments. It seldom loses 
sight of an acquaintance once contracted. 
Regularly every year did gout attentively 
return and look in upon Mr. Bagges, as 
punctual and as welcome a visitor as the 
collector of the income-tax. With the disease 
came Mr. Labell, the doctor, and a course of 
treatment so very similiar to persecution as, 
rather than even the sufferings of the malady 
itself, to entitle our friend to be canonised as 
a “martyr to the gout.” 

A long course of prosperity in a business 
which consisted in selling medicines under 
the pretence of treating disease, at length 
enabled Mr. Labell to retire from practice ; 
and when Mr. Bagges had his next fit of the 
gout, it was necessary for him to choose 
another medical attendant. His choice lighted 
on a practitioner, by some years Mr. Labell’s 
junior, a gentleman whom he had occasionally 
met at the Royal Institution on a Friday 
evening, and who had obliged him by explain- 
ing to him portions of lectures which he did 
not comprehend, and had made an especial 
impression upon him by the recapitulation, 
with explanatory remarks, of an interesting 
discourse on physiology. Under the hands of 
Mr Newby, the duration of the disorder was 
much less than it had ever been previously ; 
and the patient was soon enabled to celebrate 
a happy recovery by a moderate dinner, to 
which, with many acknowledgments, he invited 
his physician. In the course of the evening 
the conversation turned on the subject of his 
recent illness. 

* Well, doctor,” said Mr. Bagges, “ thanks 
to you—now don’t be modest; I will say 
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thanks to you: this last attack is the shortest 
I ever had. Eh? but now, this is contrary to 
your usual experience, is it not? Gout, I 
thought—gout—the oftener it repeated its visit, 
the longer it stopped with you, eh ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Bagges,” replied Newby, “ that 
is true enough in a general way. But the stay 
of gout, like that of most guests, depends on 
its reception.” 

“ Well, I must say,” observed Mr. Bagges, 
“that you made me receive my guest in a most 
inhospitable manner this time, with your— 
what ?—antiphlo—” 

“ Gistic,” Mr. Newby suggested. 

“ Antiphlo—” Mr. Bagges repeated, “ gistic 
regimen. Labell used to say,—‘ Live ?—oh! 
live pretty much as usual. Take your—what? 
—your pint of port aday. Don’t eat curry— 
I should say curry was a bad thing.’ Eh? 
now do you consider curry a bad thing ?” 

“ A capital thing,” answered Newby, “ for 
the gout—but not, exactly, for the patient. 
With regard to curry, I should say, Mr. 
Labell’s advice was judicious,” 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Bagges, “ I was not 
to eat curry; and had better let hashed 
venison alone, and avoid anything rich and 
high-seasoned, and pastry—certainly not 
touch pastry. ‘ That’s all,’ he would say, 
‘ Bagges, my boy; only lay your foot up in 
flannel, apply this,that, or the other lotion, 
fomentation, liniment, leeches—what not— 
and take the medicine, I shall send.’ But you 
—now, you put me on what I should cer- 
tainly call short commons. You didn’t starve 
me !—No: I don’t mean to say that; but you 
did—yes, you did stop the supplies to a very 
great extent.” 

“That was quite constitutional, sir,” urged 
Mr. Newby. 

* Yes, it was perfectly constitutional—quite 
parliamentary, considering the crisis. But, 
is there no certain cure for gout—no medicine 
—no recipe or prescription in particular ? 
Those pills of yours gave me miraculous 
ease.” 

“There is none, Mr. Bagges, or your own 
recovery should have been more rapid. 
Neither for gout, sir, nor, strictly speaking, 
for any other disease. There are one or two 
disorders in which the conditions are pretty 
uniform, and which are, therefore, generally 
removable hy the same means. But even 
those are, in some cases, so complicated with 
other ailments as to cal] for additional treat- 
ment. Bark and quinine, for instance, are 
said to cure ague, and, practically speaking, 
so they do usually; but still they cannot be 
depended on alone in that disorder. How- 
ever, for by far the greater majority of diseases, 
there is no such thing at all as a special 
remedy ; and the treatment has to be varied 
in each according to the circumstances. In 
the next case of gout that I may have to 
treat, I may find my patient with a dry skin, 
and may have to take measures for procuring 
perspiration. In yours, I found the liver 
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inactive. It was necessary to cause that 
organ to perform its function; and for that 
purpose I gave you a mercurial. Those pills 
you seem so grateful to. So the relief afford- 
ed in one case by blue-pill, or calomel, might 
be derived in another, from ipecacuanha, or 
antimony, or from a steam-bath without any 
medicine at all.” 

“Or a stiff tumbler of hot grog, eh?” 
suggested Mr. Bagges. 

“ Not impossible,” replied Newby, “ hazar- 
dous as the remedy would be.” 

“Punch cures the gout, you know, the song 
says, as well as the colic—eh ?—and the 
phthisic,” reasoned Mr Bagges, 

“Well,” said the medical man, “ probably 
it is as likely to do so as any other specific.” 

“ But what do you mean, then,” demanded 
Mr. Bagges, “by the cure of adisease? | 
always thought that the medicine you give 
acted by destroying the disease—neutralising 
some poison in the system—eh ?—as an acid 
does an alkali—at all events putting a stop to 
the complaint.” 

“ Curing a disease,” answered Mr. Newby, 
“on our part, means, literally, taking care of 
it. It is nature that cures in the sense of 
healing. All that we do, or can do, is to 
influence and regulate the natural operations. 
But, now, what do you imagine a om to 
be?” 

“Eh?” answered Mr. Bagges, “ why I 
should say—some morbid principle in the sys- 
tem—a certain noxions something—” 

“No, sir,” said Newby ; “ that is just where 
you are wrong, and where the generality of 
the British public, and to#é many members, 
perhaps, of the British faculty, are wrong too. 
A disease is not a something.” 

“Tt can’t be a nothing,” Mr. Bagges argued. 
“Gout, now—the deuce!—do you call that 
nothing ?” 

“ What I mean,” explained Mr. Newby, “ is, 
that a disease is not a particular thing, but a 
state of things. People are apt to speak of it 
as a substance or essence, a sort of being, 
comparable to a fiend or demon in possession 
of the human body ; and they look on the doc- 
tor as a species of conjuror—” 

“ When very often,” interposed Mr. Bagges, 
“that is just what he is not.” 

“ Or exorcist,” continued Mr. Newby, “ who 
casts out the evil spirit by the aid of certain 
drugs. Now diseases are processes—not in- 
dividualities. There are certain processes, 
‘0 know, that necessarily take place in the 

uman body.” 

“ Digestion, for example,” remarked Mr. 
Bagges. 

“ Yes !—digestion ; the conversion of food 
into chyme, of chyme into chyle, of chyle into 
blood; respiration and the aération of the 
blood; the circulation of this blood; the ex- 
traction from it of various substances by the 
apparatuses called secreting organs; the de- 
position of new flesh, and absorption of the 
old; and soon. These are the ordinary pro- 
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cesses of life. Disease is an extra-ordinary 
process.” 

“ Well, it is extraordinary. It is very ex- 
traordinary that we poor mortals should be 
subjected to disease,” Mr. Bagges moralised. 

“ Disease, however, has an object; and, as 
perhaps I could show you, a beneficent one, 
Mr. Bagges. I said it was an extraordinary 
process. It is not one which occurs regularly, 
as a matter of course; certain circumstances 
are required to give rise to it. What are 
these circumstances—that is to say, the causes 
of disease? Why, sir, they are exposure to 
cold, for instance ; breathing bad air ; habitual 
contact with deleterious substances; eating 
unwholesome food ; partaking too copiously, 
Mr. Bagges, of food and drink, which may be 
harmless in themselves. I might add, seden- 
tary occupations, mental emotions, and a va- 
riety of causes ; all of which, however, may be 
classed under one general head of injuries.” 

“What injury can affect the child who is 
born diseased ?” inquired Mr. Bagges. 

“ Injury, the effects of which are transmit- 
ted by one or both of his parents,” replied 
Newby ; “and, therefore, you see that a man, 
in impairing his own health, may inflict a 
wrong upon his offspring.” 

“ Eh ?—the deuce—yes—to be sure !” said 
Mr. Bagges. 

“Disease, then,” pursued Newby, “is a 
process occasioned by injury. Now, what I 
am going to say may appear a truism; but no 
matter. Disease cannot take place in the dead 
subject ” 

“Well,” Mr. Bagges said, “I certainly 
should have supposed that we wanted no 
ghost from the grave—eh ?—or the anatomical 
theatre—to tell us that.” 

“No! And yet decomposition takes place 
in the lifeless body. What is the difference 
between decomposition and disease ?” 

“ Ahem !” was the reply of Mr. Bagges. 

* Why, decomposition is a merely chemical 
process, and simply destructive. Whereas 
disease is a vital process—one to which life, 
mark you, is essential.” 

* Humph !” 

“ Moreover, it is not one of mere destruc- 
tion.” 

“Ha!” 

“ Let us,” continued Mr. Newby, “ consider 
a simple bodily injury, and its result. We 
will take a case in which we can see what 
takes place with our eyes. Say, a burn. 
Apply the actual cautery to a dead body, and 
you only burn a hole in it; nothing ensues. 
But suppose I apply a hot poker to a given 

rtion of your exterior.” 

“No, .I thank you!” cried Mr. Bagges, 
instinctively rubbing himself. 

“ Were 1 Newby proceeded, “to perpetrate 
this outrage, I should do something more than 
occasion a breach of the integrity of Mr. 
Bagges’s surface. Redness and swelling, ac- 
companied with pain and heat, would—after 
the immediate sensation from the burn had 
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subsided—make their appearance around the 
seat of injury. In short, inflammation would 
take place, and would continue to exist for 
some time. In the meanwhile, the hole would 
gradually fill with new flesh, and would ulti- 
mately skin over; and so the inflammation 
would end. Take the case of a wound, instead 
of a burn: let it be acut finger. Here you 
have inflammation occurring, too, to a smaller 
extent, to be sure; but still it does occur; 
and its occurrence is necessary to the healing 
of the wound. A sort of living glue is poured 
out on the cut surface. It is shed from the 
mouths of minute blood-vessels, it joins the 
divided parts, and, at length, becomes a firm, 
fleshy substance ; a live patch: what, in short. 
we call ascar. The inflammation results in 
forming this glue. Therefore we call it ad- 
hesive inflammation. It is also called healthy 
inflammation, to distinguish it from other 
inflammations which do not end so favourably. 
But, if this same inflammation happen in 
parts important to life, as those contained in 
the chest or abdomen, it is regarded as a 
disease. So it is if it take place in the eye— 
for instance, on the coloured part of the eye, 
termed the iris, where the adhesive matter, if 
poured out, might close the hole in the iris, 
called the pupil, and thus blind the patient. 
In fact, adhesive inflammation is disease in its 
simplest form.” 

“ Disease ?” said Mr. Bagges ; “ but, if I 


understand you, the tendency of the inflamma- 
tion is to heal.” 

“Precisely so; and in the simplest form of 
disease we see a process, excited by injury, 
the effect of which is to repair that injury. 
But other processes, admitted on all hands to 


be diseases, are as obviously remedial. The 
voracious consumption of unripe fruit, you 
know, Mr. Bagges, will afflict young gentle- 
men with a painful ailment, which, however, is 
evidently an effort of Nature to expel the 
cause of irritation. Many cutaneous erup- 
tions are known to be salutary; and even a 
fit of the gout,as you may have heard, sir, and 
perhaps experienced, acts often asa kind of 
clearance to the system. Indeed the nature 
of all disease appears, so far as we can deter- 
mine it, to be, essentially, reaction against 
injury. But this reaction may be too power- 
tul, or too weak ; it may be impeded, or per- 
verted, or disturbed, or protracted, by a 
variety of causes; and then our professional 
interference, Mr. Bagges, becomes necessary.” 

“With your pills, and powders, and 
draughts, and mixtures, et cetera ?” interposed 
Mr. Bugges. 

_“ With means and appliances such as 
you mention,” said Mr. Newby, and some 
others. And for what purpose? We shall 
see. Let us go back to the case of the cut 
finger. The simple inflammation arising 
from that injury requires no treatment 
beyond what is barely protective. The finger 
is merely bound up, and it heals; the inflam- 
matory process is confined to the wound, and 
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terminates of itself. But the inflammation 
consequent on the wound may be more than 
simple. The cut may fester instead of healing, 
The inflammation may run up the arm, and 
in place of forming adhesive matter, pass 
through various stages, which I need not 
describe, except as dangerous and unpleasant. 
What occasions the inflammatory process to 
assume this character—that of what is termed 
unhealthy inflammation? The circumstance, 
we discover on inquiry to be, that there is 
something wrong in the system: generally 
that some organ, the office of which is to 
purify it of refuse matter, is not doing its 
duty. Medicine is given, or means are taken 
to make that organ perform its function; 
and this object accomplished, the inflammation 
subsides. The action of a few blue pills and 
black draughts, for example, may be sufficient 
to subdue it, and reduce it to the simple form; 
and this quite independently of any local 
treatment beyond envelopin® the limb in a 
pulp of bread and warm water.” 

“Commonly called a poultice,” Mr. Bagges 
supplied. 

“Evenso. Now, in the case just supposed, 
the medicine, you see, Mr. Bagges, did not 
directly stop the inflammation. It acted by 
removing certain conditions—torpidity, we 
will say, of the liver, and other organs there- 
with connected—and then the inflammation 
ceased. And by far the greater number of 
diseases, sir, are to be cured by the mere 
removal of these and similar conditions; 
indeed, by no more than rectifying the diges- 
tive apparatus, and causing its dependencies 
to execute a sort of vital sewage and drainage. 
Our most numerous bodily injuries are 
inflicted by ourselves through excesses and 
errors of diet. Mischief most frequently 
enters the human body by the mouth. The 
frame is thus overloaded with superfiuities, or 
tainted with impurities, and these are the 
most general causes of disease, and they 
aggravate and prolong diseases that originate 
otherwise. This fact in part explains the 
success of quack medicines. Most of these 
compounds increase the action of the cleansing 
organs. Out of a hundred patients taken 
indiscriminately, a large per-centage would 
probably derive relief from any medicine 
having that action. So much testimony is 
safe for Dr. Gullaway’s pills. A few grains 
of calomel and colocynth from the honest 
druggist’s would have answered better, per- 
haps; but this is not known, or not con- 
sidered. Dr. Gullaway puffs and advertises 
his successes—with additions and embellish- 
ments, of course. Experience vouches for 
pills in some degree, and then Credulity 
gulps them to any extent.” 

“ Now disease,” said Mr. Bagges, “ accord- 
ing to you, is--that is, in great measure—a 
what ?—a salutary effort of Nature. Well— 
eh ?—how do you make that out in diseases 
that arise from too much eating and drinking ? 
Indigestion, for instance.” 
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“ Indigestion,” answered Mr. Newby, “ is so 
far salutary, that it involves a resistance, on the 
part of the digestive organs, to their farther 
abuse. But excess does not produce serious 
disease of the stomach and viscera in the first 
instance. It disorders those organs, perhaps ; 
and their disorder occasions disease in a dis- 
tant part—even as far away as the great toe, 
possibly, you know, Mr. Bagges ; but thus the 
more important organs are relieved. It isa fact, 
that internal disorder is often remedied by 
breakings out, and other diseases of the skin, 
or by the formation of sores on the limbs. 
And if we get the sore to heal, or subdue the 
eruption, by merely local means, we do it at 
the risk of causing inward disease. So, when 
we have to deal with these outward ailments, 
we proceed, not against them, directly, but 
against the conditions of body which they 
arise from, and in regard to which they are a 
sort of vents and safety-valves.” 

“Eh! but disease, then, seems to be so good 
a thing, that one would think it ought some- 
times to be rather encouraged,” Mr. Bagges 
remarked 

“ Certainly : that is what we do when we 
‘bring an inflammation to a head,’ or when, in 
the cold stage of a fever, we try to induce the 
hot. Sometimes we have to assist the process 
of disease, sometimes to restrain it; at others 
—and I think at most—to give it free scope, 
content to act merely as Nature’s dustmen, 
and brush impediments out of her way. 
Shakspeare talks of ‘the natural gates and 
alleys of the body.” We are little better than 
porters to the gates, Mr. Bagges; we are not 
much more, sir, than men thatsweep the alleys.” 

“ Nature!” exclaimed Mr. Bagges ; “Nature! 
Well—certainly—there is nothing like study- 
ing Nature.” 

“Particularly in medicine,” said Newby. 
* Many important measures of practice are suv- 
gested by hints from Nature. Nature bleeds 
—from the nose. She blisters—in throwing 
out an eruption. She establishes an issue 
when she forms an ulcer.” 

“ You don’t believe,” said Mr. Bagges, “ in 
specifics—or that particular medicines cure 
particular diseases? But—eh ?—but what, 
then, is the action of medicines ?” 

“They act,” replied Newby, “on special 
organs or tissues; and so far they exert a 
specific action. Some, for instance, promote 
the function of the skin, some of the liver, 
some of the kidneys, Others stimulate the 
brain and nervous system, or the stomach, or 
the heart and arteries. The use of medicines 
is, to act on those organs in such a manner as 
to produce the conditions of body required for 
the favourable termination of the disease, 
and in some cases to moderate or check the 
diseased process when it is going too far.” 

“'Then—now—suppose any one ask you 
what is good for a cough ?” 

“ He asks me,” Newby replied, “a foolish 
question. Antimonial wine may be good. 
Salts and senna may be good. Dover’spowder 
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may be good. Sulphuric acid may be good. 
Opium may be good. Water-gruel may be good. 
A rump steak, and a bottle of stout may be 
good—according to the different conditions of 
particular organs, or of the whole system.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Bagges, ‘‘ you see, 
people in general think that each disease has 
its remedy—just as a poison has its antidote.” 

“A notion which is the foundation of 
quackery, both in the profession and out of it ; 
out of it by inducing faith in infallible pills, 
and so forth—in it by encouraging medical 
men to administer drugs for the relief of mere 
gn without regard to their causes. It 
also degrades their profession in the opinion 
of the public, causing it to be looked upon as 
consisting merely in the remembrance and 
application of a catalogue of recipes. More- 
over it deludes patients into the belief that 
they may be cured by drugs, independently of 
any regulation of their habits, and makes them 
think slightly of honest practitioners, who 
tell them that this cannot be done.” 

“You seem to think a good deal of diet and 
exercise, eh ?” 

“ Diet alone, will often suffice to remove 
impediments to cure; and when it does, it is 
better than medicine. Exercise acts as a 
downright stimulant to the skin, and the 
other cleansing organs. Hence your fox- 
hunter is enabled to eat and drink consider- 
ably more than your philosopher.” 

“You can’t pursue science on quite so 
much beef and ale, as you can a fox, eh?” 

* Decidedly not, Mr. Bagges.” 

“In regulating the functions,—eh ?—of the 
different organs of the body—by medicines, 
and regimen, consists the art of medicine, 
then!” Mr. Bagges inquired. 

“Mainly,” answered Newby. “But we 
have some remedies which are not medicines, 
baths, for instance, although these act medi- 
cinally. Then we sometimes regulate the 
circulation by bleeding ; and then there is the 
great principle of counter-irritation.” 

“ What is that?” inquired Mr. Bagges. 

“ Why, creating a disease—an inflammation 
—by blistering, or similar means—in an unim- 
portant part, near to, or connected with, an 
important part. By a law of Nature, the 
diseased action is transferred from the latter 
to the former. As, from the inside of a joint 
to the skin on the outside of it, or from the 
lungs to the exterior of the chest.” 

“ Now, what do you think of homeopathy ?” 
Mr. Bagges demanded. 

“T think,’ Newby replied, “that it is a 
fine satire on the drugging system of practice. 
Part of the homeopathic treatment is dietetic. 
Diet alone will cure very many diseases. The 
vulgar—the great vulgar, sir, as well as the 
small—see the cures apparently affected by 
homeopathy ; and, in keeping with their 
general reasoning on medical matters, refer 
them to the wrong cause—the homeopathy 
instead of the diet. Homeopathy is merely a 
system of treating diseases without medicines.” 
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“ You think nothing, then, of the infini— 
what ?—tesimal doses ? ” 

“Pooh! We are all continually taking 
infinitesimal doses. A druggist’s apprentice 
is inhaling and absorbing them, from all 
manner of medicines, all day. If they cure 
diseases by their power of producing similar 
diseases, what a state every such unfortunate 
youth ought to be in! But I am open to con- 
viction, sir. ‘Take a hundred patients or so, 
with similar ailments. Put them all on the 
same regimen. Give one fifty homeopathic 
globules, and the other globules of bread. 
Lead them all to imagine that they are being 
treated home@opathically. Repeat this ex- 
periment a dozen times, and if a plain prepon- 
derance of cures can be shown on the side of 
the first fifty, I will believe in the globules. 
But I think T may venture to add, I will also 
eat my boots.” 

“Tt is a sad thing that there should be so 
much quackery,” Mr. Bagges remarked— 
“eh ?—and that Government should grant 
patents for quack medicines ! If the medicines 
do good in some cases—why, in others, patients 
may take the wrong, or die from quacking 
themselves, instead of resorting to proper 
advice—eh ? And then only to think of the 
mischief done in the nursery—by mistakes 
with your Daffy, and your Dalby, and your 
Godfrey. How—just for the sake of a little 
revenue—can Government sanction such— 
what ?—such mischievous imposture ? ” 


“From an utter contempt of medical 
science, and a total disregard of the rights 
of the medical profession, Mr. Bagges, in 
which society acquiesces.” 

“But now, is society altogether to blame ?”’ 


“No, sir. We are partly to blame our- 
selves for not having disclosed to society the 
true nature of our science. We ought to 
have told society long ago what I have just 
been trying to tell you.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bagges, “ let us hope the 
world will get wiser by and by with respect 
to medical matters. And now—if you'll 
allow me one glass more—we'll drink 
‘ Physic "—I mean ‘ Success to Physic,’—and 
then we'll ring for the tea.” 


CHIPS. 


LIVES AND CARGOES. 

A sHorT time ago, a vessel, crowded with 
passengers, was wrecked in the night, on one 
end of the Goodwin Sands; and, a little after 
daybreak, another vessel, laden with a cargo 
of tin in sheets, copper in tiles and cakes, and 
lead in pigs, was wrecked at the other end of 
the sands. Tley were both descried by the 
glasses of sailors ashore, on the look-out ; and, 
though the wind was still blowing a gale, and 
the sea running high and wild, a crew of 
seamen put off in the life-boat from Broad- 
stairs, determined to risk their lives in an 
attempt to reach one of the vessels. They 
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took their course towards the vessel crowded 
with passengers, and which had been first 
wrecked. Soon afterwards a second boat, 
from another station, was launched into the 
bursting waves, and made its perilous way 
towards the other vessel, laden with the cargo 
of sheet tin, tiles and cakes of copper, and 
pigs of lead. 

The crew of the first life-boat managed to 
reach the vessel ; and, by the numbers that 
crowded the deck, all crying out and praying 
to be saved, the boatmen immediately saw 
that there was a good deal more rough work 
chalked out for them. ‘T'wo or three “ trips,” 
and the co-operation of their mates ashore, 
would be necessary, to save so many lives 
They made up their minds to the task, and 
at once took as many as they could—landed 
them safely at Broadstairs, and then buffetted 
their way back to the same vessel again,—the 
sea often running clean over men and boat. 
This they repeated—a second life-boat from 
Broadstairs joining them in the exploit—and 
in the course of the day they succeeded in 
taking off every soul on board, and bringing 
them safely ashore. The vessel also had a 
number of casks of butter and lard in her 
hold, which the captain had ordered up on 
deck, all ready ; but if the boatmen had taken 
these, they must have saved two or three 
lives less for each cask, according to weight, 
so the butter and lard were left to perish. 

The crew of the boat that made its way to 
the other vessel, at the furthermost end of the 
sands, found that although there were but 
few lives to save (only the captain, mate, and 
two “hands,” ) there was a much better 
thing, viz., a valuable cargo. No wild and 
unmanageable passengers—desperate men, 
half-frantic women, screaming children—all 
very difficult to get into the boat, and yet 
more difficult to prevent from leaping down 
into her in a crowd that would capsize or sink 
her,—but four seamen, who assisted them in 
getting out of the hold cases of placid sheet- 
tin, patient tiles of copper, imperturbable solid 
cakes, and docile pigs of lead. They also 
found a mine of penny-pieces, in the shape of 
casks of copper-nails, and a thousand copper 
bolts. They made their way back with as 
much as they could safely carry, and shortly 
afterwards returned with two other boats. 
They persevered in this “labour of love ” till 
they had got out nearly all the cargo, and 
carried it safe ashore. 

Now comes the question of remuneration 
for these two parties of bold sailors, and the 
wise condition of maritime laws in these very 
important cases. The sailors who had assisted 
in moving the sheet tin, the tiles and cakes, 
and casks, and bolts of copper, and the pigs 
of lead, received, each man, twenty pounds in 
the current coin of the realm ; and the sailors 
who had risked their lives in saving the 
crowd of passengers in the other vessel 
(having no lawful claim to anything for 
only saving human lives), received, by special 
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subscription and consideration, half-a-crown 
each! Had they saved the casks of butter and 
lard, that would have given them a legitimate 
claim to salvage ; but as it was, they had no 
claim at all. It should be added that the 
sailors knew this at the time. 

Coast sailors are always well aware of the 
inhuman condition of the law in this respect; 
sometimes their necessities urging, and a great 
occasion tempting them, they abandon the 
saving of life for the preservation of property 
—according to the direct teaching of the law; 
—but, in general, they will never see any fel- 
low creatures perish, if risking their own lives, 
without hope or chance of reward, can pre- 
serve others. 

A striking instance—one of the many that 
take place every year on different parts of 
the British coast—has recently occurred at 
Broadstairs. 

The “Mary White” of London, on her 
first voyage, was wrecked on the north-east 
part of the Goodwin Sands, on the sixth 
instant. The vessel was descried at day-break 
from Broadstairs, and, at this time, a gale of 
wind was blowing from the north-east, which 
always causes a terrific sea. The life-boat 
was soon launched, and eight young men 
volunteered to risk their lives in an attempt 
to save the crew if possible. It was evident 
to them, at first sight, that the vessel was 
doomed to destruction, as the sea was making 
a complete breach over her, and flying half- 
mast high. Be it clearly understood that as 
the men saw that ‘the vessel was sure to go 
down very speedily, their gallant venture was 
not for cargo and profit, but to save life at 
peril of their own. 

The men were provided with Ayckbourn’s 
“life-belts,” in case of being swept off into the 
sea; and, as events turned out, it was very 
fortunate for two of them that they had such 
assistance in being kept on the surface. ‘I'he 
crew of the ill-fated vessel made an attempt, 
as it was afterwards known, to get out their 
long-boat, and one poor fellow got his wrist 
broken in the effort ; but the sea continually 
swept completely over them, and rendered all 
chance of launching the boat quite hopeless. 

In about an hour from the time of starting, 
the crew of the life-boat neared the vessel, and 
having weathered her, they quickly made up 
their minds that the only chance of saving 
any of them would be to run through the 
heavy sea, and board her. This was a daring 
expedient, and the first sea made a rush clean 
over them, men and boat; but the boat rose 
like a wild duck out of the foam, and the 
crew getting her under the lee of the vessel. 
two of them succeeded in getting on board 
of her. Seven of the crew were rescued, 
and stowed safely in the life-boat; but the 
captain and two men—by some extraordinary 
want of perception of the fate that awaited 
them—some yet more surprising mistrust— 
a panic, taking the form of obstinate perversity 
—or an invincible sense of duty—or some- 
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thing else in their minds quite inexplicable— 
actually refused to leave the vessel. 

In vain did the two gallant fellows from the 
shore endeavour to persuade them—they per- 
sisted in remaining ; and while this was going 
forward, the life-boat broke adrift from the ves- 
sel’s side. The two of her crew still on board, 
seeing clearly that their only chance was to 
regain the boat, leaped over into the surging 
waves, and made every effort to swim towards 
her. In this most precarious attempt they 
were fortunate enough to succeed. The crew 
of the life-boat made several ineffectual efforts 
to return to the vessel, but they could not near 
her again. In half an hour she heeled over 
on her beam-ends, and the captain and his two 
men who had refused to leave her, were seen 
to perish in the rigging. 

There were three luggers, with their crews, 
to leeward of the vessel ; and they had exerted 
themselves to the utmost to near her, but in 
vain. The lugger, “ Buffalo Gal,” of Rams- 
gate, took the crew in from the life-boat, and 
towed her—the boat’s crew being nearly ex- 
hausted—into Ramsgate harbour. 

We now come toa very weighty matter. 
Where is the reward which these gallant 
fellows ought to claim for such a service ? 
Nowhere. They have no claim. If they had 
saved leather, or cheese, tobacco or bacon, 
there would have been a positive and definite 
claim—but as it was only human life, there is 
nothing. A “subscription has since been ori- 
ginated ;” but this is entirely a matter of pri- 
vate, or local, good feeling, and however ex- 
cellent in itself, this is not the precarious way 
in which the due reward of such services 
ought to be left. Nobody for one instant can 
think so. 

Now that the government is contemplating 
the establishment of regular life-boat stations 
at different parts of the coast, it is to be hoped 
(ought it not to be demanded ?) that the ques- 
tion of reward should be re-modified with 
some little consideration for the value of 
human life, as compared with casks of butter, 
bales of leather, casks of copper, or pigs of 
lead. 
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ATHELSTANE, the son of Edward the Elder, 
succeeded that king. He reigned only fifteen 
years, but he remembered the glory of his 
grandfather, the great Alfred, and governed 
England well. He reduced the turbulent 
people of Wales, and obliged them to pay him 
a tribute in money, and in cattle, and to send 
him their best hawks and hounds. He was 
victorious over the Cornish men, who were 
not yet quite under the Saxon government. 
He restored such of the old laws as were good, 
and had fallen into disuse; made some wise 
new laws, and took care of the poor and weak. 
A strong alliance made against him by 
Anuar, a Danish Prince, Constantine, king 
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of the Scots, and the people of North Wales, 
he broke and defeated in one great battle, 
long famous for the vast numbers slain in it. 
After that, he had a quiet reign; the lords 
and ladies about him had leisure to become 
polite and agreeable; and foreign princes 
were glad (as they have sometimes been since) 
to come to England on visits to the English 
court. 

When Athelstane died, at forty-seven years 
old, his brother Epmunp, who was only 
eighteen, became king. He was the first of 
six boy-kings, as you will presently know. 

They called him The Magnificent, because 
he showed a tase for improvement and _ re- 
finement. But, he was beset by the Danes, 
and had a short and troubled reign, which 
came to a troubled end. One night, when he 
was feasting in his hall, and had eaten much 
and drunk deep, he saw, among the company, 
a noted robber named Lror, who had been 
banished from England. Made very angry 
by the boldness of this man, the king turned 
to his cup-bearer, and said, “ There is a robber 
sitting at the table yonder, who, for his crimes, 
is an outlaw in the land—a hunted wolf. 
whose life any man may take, at any time. 
Command that robber to depart!” “1 will not 
depart !’ said Leof. “No?” cried the king. 
“No, by the Lord!” said Leof. Upon that 
the king rose from his seat, and making pas- 
sionately at the robber, and, seizing him by 
But 


his long hair, tried to throw him down. 
the robber had a dagger underneath his cloak, 
and, in the scuffle, stabbed the king to death. 
That done, he set his back against the wall, 
and fought so desperately that although he 
was soon cut to pieces by the king’s armed 


men, and the wall and pavement were 
splashed with his blood, yet it was not before 
he had killed and wounded many of them. 
You may imagine what rough lives the kings 
of those times led, when one of them could 
struggle, half drunk, with a public robber in 
his own dining-hall, and be stabbed in the pre- 
sence of the company who ate and drank with 
him. 

Then, succeeded the boy-king Eprep, who 
was weak and sickly in body, but of a strong 
mind. And his armies fought the Northmen, 
the Danes and Norwegians, or the Sea Kings, 
as they were called, and beat them for the 
time. And in nine years Edred died, and 
passed away. 

Then, came the boy-king Epwy, fifteen 
years of age; but, the real king, who had the 
real power, was a monk, named Dunstan—a 
clever priest: a little mad, and not a little 
proud and cruel. 

Dunstan was then abbot of Glastonbury 
Abbey. whither the body of King Edmund 
the Magnificent was carried, to be buried 
While yet a boy, he had got out of his bed, 
one night (being then in a fever), and walked 
about Glastonbury Church, whilst it was 
under repair; and, because he did not tumble 
off some scaffolds that were there, and break 
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his neck, it was reported that he had been 
shown over the building by an angel. He 
had also made a harp, that was said to play of 
itself—which it very likely did, as olian 
Harps, which are played by the wind, and are 
understood now, always do, For these won- 
ders he had been once denounced by his 
enemies, who were jealous of his favour with 
the late King Athelstane, as a sorcerer, and 
had been waylaid, bound hand and foot, and 
thrown into a marsh. But, he got out again, 
somehow, to cause a great deal of trouble yet. 

The priests of those days were, generally, 
the only scholars. They were learned in 
many things. Having to make their own con- 
vents and monasteries on uncultivated grounds 
that were granted to them by the Crown, it 
was necessary that they should be good far- 
mers and good gardeners, or their lands would 
have been too poor to support them. For the 
decoration of the chapels where they prayed, 
and the comfort of the refectories where they 
ate and drank, it was necessary that there 
should be good carpenters, good smiths, good 
painters, among them. For their greater 
safety in sickness and accident, living alone 
by themselves in solitary places, it was neces- 
sary that they should study the virtues of 
plants and herbs, and should know how to 
dress cuts, burns, scalds, and bruises, and how 
to set broken limbs. Accordingly, they taught 
themselves and one another, a great variety 
of useful arts, and: became skilful in agricul- 
ture, medicine, surgery, and handicraft. And 
when they wanted the aid of any little piece 
of machinery which would be simple enough 
now, but was marvellous then, to impose a 
trick upon the poor peasants, they knew very 
well how to make it, and did make it many a 
time and often, I have no doubt. 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, 
was one of the most sagacious and crafty of 
these monks. He was an ingenious smith, 
and worked at a forge in his little cell. This 
cell was made too short to admit of his lying 
at full length when he went to sleep—as if 
that did any good to anybody !—and he used 
to tell the most extraordinary lies about 
demons and spirits, who, he said, came there 
to persecute him. For instance, he related 
that, one day when he was at work, the 
devil looked in at the little window, and tried 
to tempt him to lead a life of idle pleasure: 
whereupon, having his pincers in the fire, red- 
hot, he seized the devil by the nose and put 
him to such pain, that his bellowings were 
heard for miles and miles. Some people are 
inclined to think this nonsense was a part of 
Dunstan’s madness (his head never quite re- 
covered the fever), but I think not; for. I ob- 
serve that it induced the ignorant people to 
consider him a holy man, and that it made him 
very powerful. Which was exactly what he 
always wanted. 

On the day of the coronation of the hand- 
some boy-king Edwy, it was remarked by 
Ovo, Archbishop of Canterbury (who was a 
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Dane by birth), that the king quietly left 
the coronation feast, while all the company 
were there. Odo, much displeased, sent 
his friend Dunstan to seek him. Dunstan 
finding him in the company of his beautiful 
young wife, Exeiva, and her mother Eruet- 
Giva, a good and virtuous lady, not only 
grossly abused them, but dragged the young 
king back into the feasting-hall by force. 
Some, again, think Dunstan did this because 
the young king’s fair wife was his own 
cousin, and the monks objected to people 
marrying their own cousins ; but, I believe he 
did it solely because he was an imperious, 
audacious, ill-conditioned priest, who, having 
loved a young lady himself before he became 
a sour monk, hated all love now, and every- 
thing belonging to it. 

The young king was quite old enough to 
feel this insult. Dunstan had been Treasurer 
in the last reign, and he soon charged Dun- 
stan with having taken some of the last 
king’s money. The Glastonbury Abbot fled 
to Belgium (very narrowly escaping some 
pursuers who were sent to put out his eyes, 
as you will wish they had when you read 
what follows), and his abbey was given to 
priests who were married: whom he always, 
both before and afterwards, opposed. But, 
he quickly conspired with his friend, Odo the 
Dane, to set up the king’s young brother, 
Epear, as his rival for the throne; and, not 
content with this revenge, he caused the 


beautiful queen Elgiva, though a lovely girl of 
only seventeen or eighteen, to be stolen from 
one of the Royal Palaces, branded in the 
cheek with a red-hot iron, and sold into 


slavery in Ireland. But, the Irish people 
pitied and befriended her, and they said, “ Let 
us restore the girl-queen to the boy-king, and 
make the young lovers happy!” and they 
cured her of her cruel wound, and sent her 
home as beautiful as before. But, the villain 
Dunstan, and that other villain, Odo, caused 
her to be waylaid at Gloucester, as she was 
joyfully hurrying to join her husband, and to 
be hacked and hewn with swords, and to be 
barbarously maimed and lamed, and left to 
die. When Edwy the Fair (his people called 
him so, because he was so young and hand- 
some) heard of her dreadful fate. he died of a 
broken heart; and so the pitiful story of the 
poor young wife and husband ends! Ah! 
Better to have been two cottagers, in those 
bad times, than king and queen of England, 
though never so fair! 

Then came the boy-king, Epcar, called the 
Pe:ceful, fifteen years old. Dunstan, being 
still the real king, drove all married priests 
out of the monasteries and abbeys, and re- 
placed them by stern, solitary monks, like 
himself, of the rigid order, called the Bene- 
dictines. He made himself Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for his greater glory, and exer- 
cised such power over the neighbouring 
British Princes, and so collected them about 
the king, that, once, when the king held his 
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court at Chester, and went on the river Dee 
to visit the monastery of St. John, the eight 
oars of his boat were pulled (as the people used 
to delight in relating in stories and songs) by 
eight crowned kings, and steered by the King 
of England. As he was very obedient to 
Dunstan and the monks, they took great 
pains to represent him as the best of kings. 
But, he was really profligate, debauched, and 
vicious. He once forcibly carried off a young 
lady from the convent at Wilton ; and Dunstan, 
pretending to be very much shocked, con- 
demned him not to wear his crown upon his 
head for seven years ;—no great punishment, 
I dare say, as it can hardly have been a more 
comfortable ornament to wear, than a stew- 
pan without a handle His marriage with his 
second wife, Eurripa, is one of the worst 
events of his reign. Hearing of the beauty 
of this lady, he despatched his favorite courtier, 
ATHELWOLD, to her father’s castle, in Devon- 
shire, to see if she really was so charming as 
fame reported. Now, she was so exceedingly 
beautiful, that Athelwold fell in love with 
her himself, and married her; but, he told 
the king that she was only rich—not hand- 
some. The king, suspecting the truth, when 
they came home, resolved to pay the newly- 
married couple a visit; and, suddenly, told 
Athelwold to prepare for his immediate 
coming. Athelwold, terrified, confessed to 
his young wife what he had said and done, 
and implored her to disguise her beauty by 
some ugly dress or silly manner, that he 
might be safe from the king’s anger. She 
promised that she would; but, she was a 
proud, bad woman, who would far rather have 
been a queen than the wife of a courtier. 
She dressed herself in her best dress, and 
adorned herself with her richest jewels; and, 
when the king came, presently, he discovered 
the cheat. So, he caused his false friend, 
Athelwold, to be murdered in a wood, and 
married his widow, this bad Elfrida. Six or 
seven years afterwards, he died, and was 
buried, as if he had been all that the monks 
said he was, in the abbey of Glastonbury, 
which he—or rather Dunstan for him—had 
much enriched. 

England, in one part of this reign, was 
so troubled by wolves, which, driven out of 
the open country, hid themselves in the 
mountains of Wales when they were not 
attacking travellers and animals, that the 
tribute payable by the Welsh people was for- 
given them, on condition of their producing, 
every year, three hundred wolves’ heads. 
And the Welshmen were so sharp upon the 
wolves, to save their money, that in four 
years there was not a wolf left. 

Then, came the boy-king, Epwarp, called 
the Martyr, from the manner of his death. 
Elfrida had a son, named ETHELRED, for whom 
she claimed the throne; but, Dunstan did not 
choose to favor him, and made Edward king. 
The boy was hunting, one day, down in Dor- 
setshire, when he me near to Corfe Castle, 
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where Elfrida and Ethelred lived. Wishiny 
to see them, kindly, he rode away from his 
attendants and galloped to the castle gate, 
where he arrived at twilight and blew his 
hunting-horn. “You are welcome, dear 
king,” said Elfrida, coming out, with her 
brightest smiles. “Pray you dismount and 
enter.” ‘Not so, dear madam,” said the 
king. “My company will miss me, and fear 
that I have met with some harm. Please 
you to give me a cup of wine, that I may 
drink here, in the saddle, to you and to my 
little brother, and so ride away with the good 
speed I have made in riding here.” Elfrida, 
going in to bring the wine, whispered an 
armed servant, one of her attendants, who stole 
out of the darkening gateway, and crept round 
behind the king’s horse. As the king raised 
the cup to his lips, saying, “ Health !” to the 
wicked woman who was smiling on him, and 
to his innocent brother whose hand she held 
in hers, and who was only ten years old, this 
armed man made a spring and stabbed him 
in the back. He dropped the cup and spurred 
his horse away; but, soon fainting with loss 
of blood, drooped from the saddle, and, in his 
fall, entangled one of his feet in the stirrup. 
The frightened horse dashed on, trailing his 
rider’s curls upon the ground ; dragging his 
smooth young face through ruts, and stones, 
and briers, and fallen leaves, and mud; until 
the hunters, tracking the animal’s course by 
the king’s blood, caught his bridle, and re- 
leased the disfigured body. 

Then, came the sixth and last of the boy- 
kings, ErHELRED: whom Elfrida, when he 
cried out at the sight of his murdered brother 
riding away from the castle gate, unmercifully 
beat with a torch which she snatched from 
one of the attendants. The people so disliked 
this boy, on account of his cruel mother and 
the murder she had done to promote him, that 
Dunstan would not have had him for king, but 
would have made Eperrua, the daughter of 
the dead King Edgar and of the lady whom 
he stole out of the convent at Wilton, Queen 
of England, if she would have consented. But, 
she knew the stories of the youthful kings too 
well, and would not be persuaded from the 
convent where she lived in peace ; so, Dunstan 
put Ethelred on the throne, having no one else 
to put there, and gave him the nickname of 
Tre Unreapy—knowing that he wanted re- 
solution and firmness. 

At first, Elfrida possessed great influence 
over the young king, but, as he grew older 
and eame of age, her influence declined, The 
infamous woman, not having it in her power 
to do any more evil, then retired from 
court, and, according to the fashion of the 
time, built churches and monasteries, to ex- 
piate her guilt. As if a church, with a steeple 
reaching to the very stars, would have been 
any sign of true repentance for the blood of 
the poor boy, whose murdered form was 
trailed at his horse’s heels! As if she could 
have buried her wickedness beneath the 
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senseless stones of the whole world, piled up 
one upon another, for the monks to live in! 

About the ninth or tenth year of this reign, 
Dunstan died. He was growing old then, but 
was as stern and artful as ever. Two circum- 
stances that happened in connexion with him, 
in this reign of Ethelred, made a great noise. 
Once, he was present at a meeting of the 
Church, when the question was discussed 
whether priests should have permission to 
marry; and, as he sat with his head hung 
down, apparently thinking deeply about it, 
a voice seemed to come out of a crucifix in 
the room, and warn the meeting to be of his 
opinion. This was some juggling of Dunstan’s, 
and was probably his own voice disguised. 
But, he played off a worse juggle than that, 
soon afterwards ; for, another meeting being 
held on the same subject, and he and his sup- 
porters being seated on one side of a great 
room, and their opponents on the other, he 
rose and said, “ To Christ himself, as Judge, 
do I commit this cause!” Immediately on 
those words being spoken, the floor where 
the opposite party sat, gave way, and some 
were killed and many wounded. You may be 
pretty sure it had been weakened under Dun- 
stan’s direction, and that it fell at Dunstan’s 
signal. His part of the floor did not go 
down. No, no. He was too good a workman 
for that. 

When he died, the monks settled that he 
was a Saint, and called him Saint Dunstan 
ever afterwards. They might just as well 
have settled that he was a coach-horse, and 
could just as easily have called him one. 

Ethelred the Unready was glad enough, I 
dare say, to be rid of this holy saint; but, 
left to himself, he was a poor weak king, and 
his reign was a reign of defeat and shame. 
The restless Danes, led by Sweyn, a son of 
the king of Denmark who had quarrelled 
with his father and been banished from home, 
again came into England, and, year after year, 
attacked and despoiled largetowns. T'o coax 
these sea-kings away, the weak Ethelred paid 
them money; but, the more money he paid, 
the more money the Danes wanted—at first, 
he gave them ten thousand pounds ; on their 
next invasion, sixtgen thousand pounds; on 
their next invasion, four and twenty thousand 
pounds : to pay which large sums, the unfor- 
tunate English people were heavily taxed. 
But, as the Danes stil! came back and wanted 
more, he thought it would be a good plan to 
marry into some powerful foreign family that 
would help him with soldiers, So, in the 
year one thousand and two, he courted and 
married Emma, the sister of Richard Duke 
of Normandy; a lady who was called the 
Flower of Normandy. 

And now, a terrible deed was done in Eng- 
land, the like of which was never done on 
English ground, before or since. On the 
thirteenth of November, in pursuance of 
secret instructions sent by the bing over the 
whole country, the inhabitants of every town 
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and city rose, and murdered all the Danes 
who were their neighbours. Young and old, 
babies and soldiers, men and women, every 
Dane was killed. No doubt there were 
among them many ferocious men who had 
done the English great wrong, and whose 
ride and insolence in swaggering in the 
Losses of the English, and insulting their 
wives and daughters, had become unbearable ; 
but, no doubt there were also among them 
many peaceful christian Danes who had 
married English women and become like 
English men. They were all slain, even to 
Gunuitpa, the sister of the King of Den- 
mark, married to an English lord ; who was 
first obliged to see the murder of her husband 
and child, and then was killed herself. 

When the King of the sea-kings heard of 
this deed of blood, he swore that he would 
have a great revenge. He raised an army, and a 
mightier fleet of ships than ever yet had sailed 
to England; and in all his army there was 
not a slave or an old man, but every soldier 
was a free man, andthe son of a free man, and 
in the prime of life, and sworn to be revenged 
upon the English nation, for the massacre of 
that dread thirteenth of November, when his 
countrymen and countrywomen and the little 
children whom they loved, were killed with 
fire and sword. And so, the sea-kings came 
to England in many great ships, each bearing 
the flag of its own commander. Golden 
eagles, ravens, dragons, dolphins, beasts of 
prey, threatened England from the prows of 
these ships, as they came onward through the 
water : and were reflected in the shining shields 
that hung upon the insides. The ship that bore 
the standard of the King of the sea-kings was 
carved and painted like a mighty serpent ; 
and the King in his anger prayed that the 
Gods in whom he trusted, might all desert 
him, if his serpent did not strike its fangs in 
England’s heart. 

And indeed it did. For, the 


reat army 
landing from the great flect. near Exeter, went 
forward, laying England waste, and strikin 

their lances in the earth as they idnaaek 
or throwing them into rivers, in token of their 


making all the islands theirs. In remembrance 
of the black November night when the Danes 
were murdered; wheresoever the invaders 
came, they made the Saxons prepare and 
spread for them great feasts ; and when they 
had eaten those feasts, and had drunk a 
curse to England, with wild rejoicings, they 
drew their swords, and killed their Saxon en- 
tertainers, and marched on. For six long years 
they carried on this war; burning the crops, 
farm-houses, barns, mills, granaries; killin 

the laborers in the fields; preventing the cal 
from being sown in the ground: causing 
famine and starvation; and leaving only 
heaps of ruin and smoking ashes, where they 
had found rich towns. To crown this misery, 
English officers and men deserted, and even the 
favorites of Ethelred the Unready, becoming 
traitors, seized many of the English ships, 
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turned pirates against their own country, and, 
aided by a storm, occasioned the loss of 
nearly the whole English navy. There was 
but one man of note, at this miserable pass, 
who was true to his country and the feeble 
king. He was a priest, and a brave one. 
For twenty days, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury defended that city against its Danish 
besiegers ; and, when a traitor in the town 
threw the gates open and admitted them, he 
said, in chains, “1 will not buy my life with 
money that must be extorted from this suffer- 
ing people. Do with me as you please! ” 
Again and again, he steadily refused to 
purchase his release with gold wrung from 
the poor. At last, the Danes being tired of 
this,and being assembled at a drunken merry- 
waking, had him brought into the feasting hall. 
“ Now bishop,” they said, “ we want gold!” 
He looked round on the crowd of angry 
faces: from the shaggy beards close to him, 
to the shaggy beards against the wall, where 
men were mounted on tables and forms to 
see him over the heads of others: and knew 
that his time was come. “I have no gold,” 
said he. “ Get it, Bishop !” they all thundered. 
“That I have often told you I will not,” 
said he. They gathered closer round him, 
threatening, but he stood unmoved. Then, 
one man struck him; then, another; then, 
a cursing soldier picked up from a heap ina 
corner of the hall, where fragments had been 
rudely thrown at dinner, a great ox-bone, 
and cast it at his face, from which the blood 
came spurting forth ; then, others ran to the 
same heap, and knocked him down with other 
bones, and bruised and battered him; until 
one soldier, whom he had baptised, (willing, 
as I hope for the sake of that soldier’s soul, 
to shorten the sufferings of the good man) 
struck him dead with his battle-axe. 

If Ethelred had had the heart to emulate 
the courage of this noble Archbishop, he 
might have done something yet. But, he 
paid the Danes forty-eight thousand pounds, 
instead, and gained so jittle by the cowardly 
act, that Sweyn soon afterwards came over to 
subdue all Kpgland. So broken was the 
attachment of the English people, by this 
time, to their incapable king and their forlorn 
country, which could not protect them, that 
they welcomed Sweyn on all sides, as a deli- 
verer. London faithfully stood out, as long as 
the king was within its walls, but when he 
canal away, it also welcomed the Dane. 
Then, all was over ; andthe king took refuge 
abroad with the Duke of Normandy, who had 
already given shelter to the king’s wife, once 
the flower of that country, and to her children. 

Still, the English people, in spite of their 
sad sufferings, could not quite forget the great 
King Alfred and the Saxon race. hen 
Sweyn died suddenly, in little more than a 
month after he had been proclaimed King of 
England, they generously sent to Ethelred, 
to say that they would have him for their 
king again, “if he would only govern them 
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better than he had governed them before.” 
The Unready, instead of coming himself, sent 
Edward, one of his sons, to make promises for 
him. At last, he followed, and the English 
declared him king. The Danes declared 
Canute, the son of Swyne, king. Thus, 
direful war began again, and lasted for three 
years, when the Unready died. And J know 
of nothing better that he did, in all his reign 
of eight and thirty years. 

Was Canute to be king now? Not over 
the Saxons, they said; they must have Ep- 
muND, one of the sons of the Unready, who was 
surnamed Ironstpe, because of his strength 
and stature. Edmund and Canute thereupon 
fell to, and fought five battles—O unhappy 
England, what a fighting ground it was !— | 
and then Ironside, who was a big man, pro- | 
posed to Canute, who was a little one, that 
they should fight it out in single combat. 
If Canute had been the big man, he would pro- 
bably have said yes, but being the little one, 
he decidedly said no. However, he declared 
that he was willing to divide the kingdom— 
to take all that lay north of Watling Street, 
as the old Roman military road from Dover to 
Chester was called, and give Ironside all that 
lay south of it. Most men being weary of so 
much bloodshed, this was done. But Canute 
soon became sole King of England ; for Iron- 
side died suddenly withintwo months. Some | 
think that he was killed, and killed by Canute’s | 
orders. No one knows. 

Canute reigned eighteen years. He was 
a merciless king at first. After he had 
clasped the hands of the Saxon chiefs, in token 
of the sincerity with which he swore to be 
just and good to them in return for their 
acknowledging him, he denounced and slew 
many of them, as well as many relations of 
the late king. ‘“ He who brings me the head 
of one of my enemies,” he used to say, “ shall 
be dearer to me than a brother.” And he 





was so severe in hunting down his enemies, 
that he must have got together a pretty large 
family of these dear brothers. He was strongly 
inclined to kill Epmunp and Epwarp, two 
children, sons of poor Ironside ; but, being 
afraid to do so in England, sent them over to 
the King of Sweden, with a request that the 
king would be so good as to “dispose of 
them.” If the King of Sweden had been like 
many, many other men of that day, he would 
have had their innocent throats cut; but, he 
was a kind man, and brought them up 
tenderly. 

Normandy ran much in Canute’s mind. In 
Normandy were the two children of the late 
king, Epwarp and ALFRED by name ; and 
their uncle the Duke might one day claim 
the crown for them. But, the Duke showed 
so little inclination to do so, now, that he pro- 
posed to Canute to marry his sister, the widow 


of the Unready; who being but a showy 
flower, and caring for nothing so much as 
becoming a queen again, left her children and 
was wedded to him. 

Successful and triumphant, assisted by the 
valor of the English in his foreign wars, and 
with little strifes to trouble him at home, 
Canute made a prosperous reign, and made 
many improvements. He was a poet anda 
musician. He grew sorry, as he grew older, 
for the blood he ‘had shed at first—and went to 
Rome in a Pilgrim’s dress, by way of washing 
it out. He gave a great deal of money to 
foreigners on his journey—but he took it from 
the English before he started. On the whole, 
however, he certainly became a far better man 
when he had no opposition to contend with, 
and was as great a king as England had known 
for some time. 

The old writers of history relate how that 
Canute was one day disgusted with his cour- 
tiers for their flattery, and how he caused 
his chair to be set on the sea-shore, and feigned 
to command the tide as it rose not to wet the 
edge of his robe, for the land was his ; how 
the tide rose, of course, without regarding 
him ; and how he then turned to his flatterers, 
and rebuked them, saying what was the 
might of an earthly king to the might 
of the Creator, who could say unto the sea, 
* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther !” 
We may learn from this, I think, that a little 


| sense will go a long way in a king; and that 


courtiers are not easily cured of flattery, or 
kings of a liking for it. If the courtiers of 
Canute had not known, long before, that the 
king was fond of flattery, they would have 
known better than to offer it in such large 
doses. And if they had not known that he 
was vain of this speech (anything but a 
wonderful speech it seems to me, if a good 
child had made it), they would not have been 
at such great pains to repeat it. I fancy I see 
them all on the sea-shore together : the king’s 
chair sinking in the sand; the king in a 
ye good humour with hisown wisdom; 
and the courtiers pretending to be quite 
stunned by it. 

It is not the sea alone that is bidden to go 
“thus far, and no farther.” The great com- 
mand goes forth to all the kings upon the 
earth, and went to Canute in the year one 
thousand and thirty-five, and stretched him 
dead upon his bed. Beside it, stood his 
Norman wife. Perhaps, as the king looked 
his last upon her, he, who had so often 
thought distrustfully of Normandy, long ago, 
thought once more of the two exiled Princes 
in their uncle’s court, and of the little favour 
they could feel for either Danes or Saxons, 
and of a rising cloud in Normandy that 
slowly set towards England. 














